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To Holders of Five Year 5i percent 
Canada’s Victory Bonds 

Issued in 1917 and Maturing 1st December, 1922 

CONVERSION PROPOSALS 


rrMIE MINISTER OF FINANCE offers to holders of these 
bonds who desire to continue their investment in Dominion 
of Canada securities the privilege of exchanging the matur¬ 
ing bonds for new bonds bearing 5£ per cent, interest, payable 
half yearly, of either of the following classes: 

(a) Five year bonds, dated 1st November, 1922, to 
mature 1st November, 1927. 

(b) Ten year bonds, dated 1st November, 1922, to 
mature 1st November, 1932. 

While the maturing bonces will carry interest to 1st Decem¬ 
ber, 1922, the new bonds will commence to earn interest from 
1st November, 1922, GIVING A BONUS OF A FULL MONTH’S 
INTEREST TO THOSE AVAILING THEMSELVES OF THE 
CONVERSION PRIVILEGE. 

This offer is made to holders of the maturing bonds and is 
not open to other investors. The bonds to be issued under this 
proposal will be substantially of the same character as those 
which are maturing, except that the exemption from taxation 
does not apply to the new issue. 

Holders of the maturing bonds who wish to avail themselves 
of this conversion privilege should take their bonds AS EARLY 

Dated at Ottawa, 8th August, 1922. 
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AS POSSIBLE, BUT NOT LATER THAN SEPTEMBER 30th, 
to a Branch of any Chartered Bank in Canada and receive in 
exchange an official receipt for the bonds surrendered, contain¬ 
ing an undertaking to deliver the corresponding bonds of the 
new issue. 

Holders of maturing fully registered bonds, interest payable 
by cheque from Ottawa, will receive their December 1 interest 
cheque as usual. Holders of coupon bonds will detach and retain 
the last unmatured coupon before surrendering the bond itself 
for conversion purposes. 

The surrendered bonds will be forwarded by banks to the 
Minister of Finance at Ottawa, where they will be exchanged for 
bonds of the new issue* in fully registered, or coupon registered 
or coupon bearer form, carrying interest payable 1st May and 
1st November of each year of the duration of the loan, the first 
interest payment accruing and payable 1st May, 1923. Bonds of 
the new issue will be sent to the banks for delivery immediately 
after the receipt of the surrendered bonds. 

The bonds of the maturing issue which are not converted 
under this proposal will be paid off in cash on the 1st December, 
1922. 

W. S. FIELDING, 

Minister of Finance. 




Small Accounts 


Total Aotd 

in Excrs* of 
#(>50,000,000 


HmJ Office: Montreal 



S MALL ACCOUNTS are wel- 
corned at every Branch of this 
Bank. Every class in the com¬ 
munity is served with equal atten¬ 
tion and courtesy. 

Branches in all Important Centres in Canada 
Savings Departments in all Branches 

Bank of Montreal 

Established Over 100 Years 
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WINNIPEG 

OFFICE 




ESTABLISHED 1872 


N INE out of ten people can 
figure out on a piece of pa¬ 
per how much money they would 
have had, had they saved a dollar 
a week for the last five years. 
One out of the ten can show in 
his^bankbook the amount he has 
saved in the last five years. 
Which one of the ten arc you ? 


BANK OF HAMILTON 

Western Superintendent and Manager: 

F. E. KILVERT - WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

The Guide is published every Wednesday. 

Subscription price in Canada ami through 
out the British Empire is $1.00 per year. 
$2.00 for three years, or $3 00 for five years, 
except in Winnipeg city where, owing to the 
extra postage charged, the price is $1.50 per 
year. United States and other foreign sub¬ 
scriptions are $2.00 per year. The price for 
single copies is five cents. 

Subscribers are asked to notify us if there 
is any difficulty in receiving their paper 
regularly and promptly. It is impossible to 
supply any back copies that may be missed. 

The yellow address on every subscription 
label shows the date to which the subscrip¬ 
tion is paid. No other receipt is issued. 

Remittances for subscriptions should be 
made direct to The Guide by postal note, post 
office, bank or express money order. There 
is always a risk in sending currency in an 
envelope. 


THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE 

“Equal Rights to All and Special Privileges to None” 
A Weekly Journal for Progressive Farmers 


The Guide is absolutely 
owned and controlled by 
the organized farmers— 
entirely independent, and 
not one dollar of politi 
cal. capitalistic or special 
interest money is in¬ 
vested in it. 

GEORGE F. GHIPMAN 
Editor and Manager 



Employed as the official 
organ of the United 
Farmers of Manitoba, the 
S a s W u t c h e vv a n G r a i u 
Growers' Association and 
the United Farmers of 
Alberta. 

J. T. HULL 
Associate Editor 


Authorized by the Postmaster General, Ottawa. Canada, for transmission aa second el as 
mail matter. Published weekly at 290 Vaughan Strict, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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ADVERTISING RATES 

Commercial display . 60c per agate J| na 

iv« stock Display .45c per agate line 


Livestock Display Classified $6.75 per inch 
Classified ....(See Classified Page for details) 

No discount for time or space on display 
advertising. All changes of copy and new 
matter must reach us eight days in advance 
of date of publication to ensure insertion. 
Heading matter advertisements are marked 
“Advertisement.'' No advertisement for 
patent medicines, liquor, mining stocks, or 
extravagantly worded real estate will be 
accepted. We believe, through careful en¬ 
quiry, that every advertisement in The Guide 
is signed by trustworthy persona. Wo will 
take it as a favor if any of our readers will 
advise us promptly shoujd they have any 
reason to doubt the reliability of any person 
or firm who advertises in The Guide. 


United Farmers vs. Progressivism 

Publication of Premier Drury's Letter to U.F.O. Members of Legislature 
Leads to Expression of Diverse Opinions by U.F.O. Leaders 
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T O broaden out or not to broaden 
out—that is the question which 
has been raised in the ranks of 
the U.F.O. by the publication of 
Premier Drury’s letter to his sup¬ 
porters in the legislature, which was 
reproduced in The Guide last week. 
Although there has been some desultory 
discussion of the matter for some time, 
it needed this action on the part of 
Premier Drury to bring the subject into 
the clear light of publicity and the 
Ontario newspapers have made almost 
a sensation out of it. 

Following publication of the letter, 
the Toronto Globe and the Toronto Star 
published some columns of interviews 
with U.F.O. members of the legislature 
and men prominent in the ranks of the 
U.F.O. According to both papers Pre¬ 
mier Drury has the bulk of the U.F.O. 
opinion with him, and this appears to 
be true so far as the members of the 
legislature are concerned, but a number 
refused to make any comment. Some 
U.F.O. local officials, however, came out 
in vigorous terms against the proposals 
of the premier. Cabinet members, with 
two exceptions, have so far refused to 
comment on the matter. The exceptions 
are Hon. Peter Smith, and Hon. F. C. 
Biggs, both of whom declared that 
opinion in rural districts was strongly 
in favor of the premier's broadening- 
out policy, and that there was no dan¬ 
ger in it to the U.F.O. Boiled down, the 
comments of U.F.O. members of the 
legislature who favor the premier’s 
proposals were, that the U.F.O. was not 
strong enough to give the necessary 
support to the government; that the 
government should function for the pro¬ 
vince and not for a class; that the 
U.F.O. furnished too narrow a basis for 
government; that provision ought to be 
made for the inclusion of all those who 
favored the political policies of the 
farmers; that the vocational or occupa¬ 
tional idea was alright for the U.F.O. 
as a farmers’ organization, but was too 
narrow for a political party which 
should embrace all those people who 
thought alike on political principles or 
policies, and lastly, but not least, that 
without urban support the Drury gov¬ 
ernment would go out of existence at. 
the next provincial elections. 


A Fight Coming 

The bulk of the U.F.O. members of 
the legislature put forward one or more 
of these arguments, but not all were 
with Premier Drury. W. II. Casselman, 
M.P.P. for Dundas, said: “I am op¬ 
posed absolutely to the premier’s policy. 
It is simply a dodge on liis part to get 
in with the Liberals.” Others express¬ 
ed fear of the effect upon the U.F.O., 
but the workers in the U.F.O. were the 
most insistent on the effect on the 
organization of the premier’s policy. 
Their opinion was concentrated in the 
statement of Mrs. J. S. Amos, president 
of the U.F.W.O. “Premier Drury,” 
she said, “wants to broaden out and 
give up the U.F.O. for a Progressive 
party. There is a fight coming and 
then we will see who are the real U.F.O., 
.and those who are prepared to stick to 
£heir principles.” The opinions ex- 
ressed by district officials of the 
.F.O. show very clearly that there is 
distinct cleavage between the politi- 
al representatives of the organization 



and the official representatives, and 
although most of the latter express 
regret at the rupture and the hope that 
no harm will conic, they also sound an 
ominous note of no compromise with 
the old parties. A director of the 
U.F.O. in East Peterboro put concisely 
the fear that is felt about broadening 
out. “A new political party to be built 
up by what is called broadening out,” 
he said, “with the U.F.O. as a nucleus, 
would certainly wreck the U.F.O. as an 
economic organization as soon as it 
met political defeat. In my opinion 
the U.F.O. would be wise to retain the 
present character of its organization 
rather than risk its future by forming 
new political affiliations.” That fairly 
expresses the view of the many mem¬ 
bers of the U.F.O. who were against the 
proposals of Premier Drury. 

Some of the Ottawa representatives 
of the U.F.O. also had something to 
sav. It. H. Halbert, M.P., for North 
Ontario, said there was no enthusiasm 
in his constituency for the new policy 
of Premier Drury. Miss Macphail, 
member for South East Grey, stands 
resolutely by the side of J. J. Morrison, 
and is for no truck or trade with other 
political parties and no broadening out. 
W. C. Good, M.P. for Brant, said the 
subject was too complicated for a hasty 
expression of opinion. 

The Farmers’ Sun 

x\n element in the situation is the 
Farmers’ Sun. The Sun is not owned 
by the U.F.O., but by an independent 
company, although the paper is the 
official organ of the association. The 
shareholders are likely to be as much 
divided as the rest of the U.F.O. on the 
policy of Premier Drury, and it is 
reported in the daily press that a move 
has been made by supporters of Pre¬ 
mier Drury to secure a majority of 
proxies for the annual meeting of 
shareholders which takes place next 
month. Col. Fraser, president of The 
Sun, gave it as his opinion that the 
whole political turmoil “is being 
created by the Toronto press. ” W. C. 
Amos, vice-president of the Sun, while 
declining to comment on Premier 
Drury's letter, said: “The .U.F.O. is a 
class organization, not a political one, 
and should be kept as such.” The pre¬ 
sent policy of the Sun was thus defined 
by ,1. Morrison: “ The editorial 
policy of the Farmers’ Sun is the same 
as it always was, and that policy is to 
maintain the United Farmers’ organi¬ 
zation as it is at present, without any 
so-called broadening out.” On Premier 
Drury’s proposals the Farmers’ Sun 
expressed itself as iollows: “The 

Farmers’ Sun was brought into being 
as the voice of the United Farmers of 
Ontario. It has tried to be true to its 
colors. It has loyally supported Pre¬ 
mier Drury and his government and will 
continue that support. But the Sun, 
which owes its first allegiance not to 
individuals but to the farmers’ move¬ 
ment, is convinced that faithfulness to 
its trust bars it from accepting and 
supporting a plan that no thoughtful 
man can fail to realize must end in 
undoing all the work of the past few 
years. ’ ’ 

“Dropping the Pilot” 

There is not a little truth in Col. 
Fraser’s assertion that the controversy 
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IllKh School, Grades r\ Xll 
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CALCARY 

ALBERTA 


Pay and Hesldent Students. 
Or. George IV. Kcrbv. ltA.. I’rlilO. 
Write for Calendar and information. 


FAIL TERM OrF.NS SEPTEMBER 12 




ONTARIO 

LADIES’ 

COLLEGE 

WHITBY, ONT. 


COURSES: Academic, Public 

School to second vein U niversitv, Music. 
—Pin no, Sinning, Violin; Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Art, Elocution, 
Civics. 

Katalilishod nearly fifty ye»rs;iileal city—country 
si'ltool, ‘.’ft miles from Toronto: HKi acre property: 
gymnasium, swimming pool, otej all outdoor 
sports. 


A School of 
Ideals and an 
Ideal School 

RE-OPENS 
S*pt. 12, 1922 
Golden Jubilee Year 
1924- 


For calendar and booklet apply to. Rev. F. L. Farewell, B. A., Principal.i 


Moose Jaw College 

MOOSE JAW, SASK. 

A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR 
BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 

Lower School (Grade 4 and up). 

Upper School (all High School grades). 
Modern buildings, efficient staff, careful 
supervision, healthful surroundings, organ¬ 
ized athletics. 

Fees: $500 for Board and Tuition 
for the full year 

SPECIAL FARMERS’ COURSE 

Students prepared for Business, 
University and Teaching. 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 

Send for Year Book 

Rev. Angus A. Graham, M.A., D.D., Frinc. 
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Regina College 

E. R. DOXSEE, B.A., B.D. Registrar 

A Residential College for Girls and Young 
Women, Boys and Voting Men. 

Residential life under helpful supervision 
adds greatly to the cultural value of a 
College training. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Academic-—Conservatory of Music— 
Household Science— Business— 
Expression. 

Opening of Academic, Music and 
Business Departments for Fall Term: 
OCTOBER 3rd, 1922. 

Special Course for Farmers’ Sonn 
OPENS NOV. 21, 1922. 

Write for College Year Book 

Applications arc filed in the order in 
which they are received. We advise early 
enrolment. 

Regina College, Regina, Sask. 
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Residential College for 
Young Men and Women 

ARTS—Full University Courses, General and 
Special, Including Sciences. It.A. and M.A. 
Teachers' First Class Certificate. Senior 
Matriculation, 

ACADEMY—Grades IX-XI. Teachers’ Courses. 
Matriculation in Arts, Law, Medicine, Engineer¬ 
ing. Music and Commercial Credits. 

THEOLOGY—Practical Training fur Pastors and 
other Religious Leaders. lS.Th. Diploma. 

MUSIC AND EXPRESSION—Toronto Con¬ 
servatory Examinations, leading to A.T.C’.M. 
Expression and Physical Culture, leading to 
Diploma. 

BUSINESS COURSES—Bookkeeping, Short¬ 
hand and Typewriting. Given In the Academy. 

Moderate cost. Beautiful and healthy 
location. 

Write for calendars and information to 

S. EVERTON, M.A., Registrar.- 


College 


Manitoba Agricultural 

WINTER COURSES 
OPEN IN OCTOBER 

Courses in Stock Judging, Field 
Crops, Farm Accounting, Engineer¬ 
ing, Dairying, Poultry, Chemistry., 
Biology, Physics, Bacteriology, Eng¬ 
lish, Mathematics, Sewing, Foods 
and Cooking, Dome Nursing, Art. 
Courses offered lending to the Degree 
of bachelor of Science in Agricul¬ 
ture, and Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics. 


Fall Term Begins September 26 

t - 

| Sacred Heart 
i Academy Regina, Sask. 

( Boarding School for Girls 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


Resilience accommodation 

jor 400 men and women , 

Splendid recreational facilities: Foot¬ 
ball, basketball, hockey, skating, 
culling, swimming, and gymnasium 
work with competent physical direc¬ 
tor in charge. 

Calendar giving full particulars of courses 
and information as to fees, etc., sent on 
application. 

G. A. SPROULE, Registrar 
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Direct toYou! 


Those prices arc so low that the cost 
of shipping could not be Included at 
such “rock bottom” costs. This de¬ 
tail Is small, however, ns the shipping 
com! Is only 65c for every 25 lbs. 
Wc give liberal discounts on club 
orders. There are no C.O.D. ship¬ 
ments on these low prices—cash must 
accompany each order. 


APPLES! 

Early Apples $2.25 per box 
Winter Apples $2.25 per box 

PEARS! 

All good specimens, $3.00 box 

PRUNES! 

All No. 1 grade, $1.40 per box 

PLUMS! 

All fresh quality fruit, $1.50 
per box 

PEACHES! * 

Delicious “froostonos” for can¬ 
ning, $1.75 per box. 

Luscious dessert Teaches, $1.65 
per box. 

ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 

ORDER NOW! 

B.C. Orchards and 

Gardens Co. A 


199 WATER STREET 
VANCOUVER . B.C. 
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"is being created by the Toronto 
press." At any rate the Toronto press 
has made the most of it, especially the 
Globe, which seems to suspect Premier 
Drury of trying to swallow in a Pro¬ 
gressive • party the Liberal party. 
Premier Drury, the Globe says, "is a 
product of the occupational idea which 
lie now seeks to abandon," and, it asks, 
if the occupational basis of the U.F.O. 
in politics is abandoned "wherein lies 
his claim to leadership?" The new 
party which Premier Drury proposes, 
according to the Globe, "could succeed, 
if at all, only by taking the place of 
the Liberal party, which would thus 
disappear, a prospect which Liberals 
naturally do not regard with enthusi¬ 
asm." Under the editorial title "Drop¬ 
ping the Pilot," who in this case is 
«L J. Morrison, the Globe asserts that 
Premier Drury’s policy will disrupt the 
U.F.O., and that the next provincial 
election will see "U.F.O. nominations 
for the legislature as opposed to Pro- 
*gressives, Liberal and Conservative 
nominations." What the Globe wants 
is absorption of the new political move¬ 
ment in the Liberal party, both pro- 
vincially and federally. The political 
situation, it says, “will lie clarified only 
by the emergence of the historic parties 
revivified and purified." 

Why a Third Party? 

The Montreal Star discusses the situa¬ 
tion under the title, Ontario’s Farmer 
Premier Abdicates, and it asks: Why a 
third party at all if not “class" or 
“occupational?" The Hamilton Ilcrald 
doubts whether Premier Drury can 
justify another political party except 
on the basis of class consciousness. 
Both the old parties, it says, are 
national and appeal to all classes; why 
then, should there be another party of 
the same kind? The Toronto Star 
replies: “There is no question of form¬ 
ing a third party appealing to all 
classes. J,ust as it is possible for Labor 
to co-operate with the U.F.O.. in the 
legislature, but not elsewhere, so is it 
considered possible for a considerable 
body of the people, not farmers by 
occupation, and not belonging to or¬ 
ganized labor, to see in the Drury gov¬ 
ernment an administration which they 
would be inclined to prefer to any 
other in sight." In another editorial 
The Star says: “There is no reason 
whatever for the U.F.O. to be other 
than it has been, exclusively a farmers’ 
organization. It can tyle its doors and 
be, if it chooses, as efficient a secret 
society as the Orange order. That is 
a matter wholly in its own hands. But 
when it enters polities, as it has done, 
it wants and needs for those whom it 
supports more support than it can itself 
give and it is unbelievable that anyone 
can be so foolish as not to perceive a 
fact so self-evident." 

Group Government Impracticable 

Premier Drury made his position 
very clear in a speech at a U.F.O. picnic 
at Grand Bend, on August 16. From 
the Globe report we quote the follow¬ 
ing: 

“1 have been charged with the poli¬ 
tical direction of what has become the 
Progressive party. 1 have to carry on 
the government according to certain 
policies which we laid down, and upon 
which the people elected us. I must 
do that according to the best of my 
judgment and ability. We can carry on 
a class organization, and a class organ¬ 
ization has its place, but we cannot 
carry on a government or a legislature 
as a class movement or class legislature. 
We must have the best citizens you can 
give us, men who think in terms of the 
whole country, and if we do anything 
else we produce chaos, we set class 
against class, locality against locality. 
We get no co-operation and progress. 
We get contention, we get rivalry, 
we get paralysis, and in the end we get 
a condition not far from the unfortu¬ 
nate condition of Russia. That we 
must avoid." 

“We hnVe a political movement. 
How shall we carry it on?" proceeded 
the premier. “Frankly, I may be mis¬ 
taken, but mv own conviction is that 
group government is impracticable, and 
that class-consciousness as applied to 
legislative bodies is bound to be a 
failure. The thing that we want, as I 
see it, when we come to deal with legis¬ 
lation and Administration, is not class- 
consciousness but citizen-consciousness 


to serve the needs of the whole peo¬ 
ple. I don’t want to be leader of a 
house where men will think in terms of 
farmers, plumbers, butchers and manu¬ 
facturers. If we got a house of that 
sort I am afraid we would never get 
decent legislation. I want a house of 
good men who will think in terms of 
the welfare of the whole people, and 
will hold the balance even. 

Must Win Town Support 

“Three years ago I expressed myself 
in favor of broadening out," proceeded 
the premier. “What did that mean? It 
meant that this political movement 
starting with the farmers—and get it 
clear in your heads, I am speaking not 
of the farmers’ organization, but of the 
political movement—must go out to 
win the support of many people who 
are not farmers, but who think as we 
do. And the only way we can win 
support is to give them some show in 
the management of the party. 

“As for the farmers’ organization, 
it has not fulfilled its usefulness by all 
means. It is not played out. It ought 
to be maintained strong and virile and 
active to look after the things for 
which it was formed in the first place. 
The farmers need an organization. 
They need an organization for self 
education. They need an organization 
for business. Wo have only touched 
the edge of the possibility of co-opera¬ 
tive marketing. That organization 
must be kept pure, but don’t try to 
inject and throw polities into it. You 
have a political party. Keep your or¬ 
ganization for its purpose, keep your¬ 
selves educated through your organi¬ 
zation, and let your political party do 
the only thing it can do, and that is to 
go out and seek support from men like- 
minded with us, whether townspeople or 
country people. We are bound to get 
the best advance in that way, and the 
soundest government." 

U.F.O. not After Votes 

•T. J. Morrison, secretary of the 
U.F.O. made his position equally clear 
the next day at another U.F.O. picnic 
at Delta, lie said (Globe report): 

“It has been said our organization 
should broaden out and take in every¬ 
body. The old parties took in every¬ 
body. Where did you get under that 
system? You had nothing to do, only 
vote whichever way you were told. 
When the U.F.O. entered politics it 
drew the votes of the common people. 
We split the forces of the two old 
parties. 

“First they fought us, then they 
started to love us. They tried to club 
us to death, and we throve on the 
treatment. Now they are trying to 
kill us with kindness. ‘Let us in,’ 
they are calling. We don’t want them. 
We are not after votes. We are after 
principles. We don’t care whether we 
have control of the government or not. 
We want enough representatives to look 
after agricultural interests. If you let 
these people in you will surely get back 
once again to the system we have been 


trying to destroy. Party bosses will 
once more dominate. You cannot mix 
oil and water." 

Not a Personal Controversy 

“I want you to understand," Mr. 
Morrison stated, "that this is not a 
controversy between Drury and Mor¬ 
rison, but between Drury and the 
U.F.O. I must carry out the principles 
of the U.F.O. I must obey your orders 
or get out. 1 have had to come back 
for election every year for eight years. 
Every year I have been elected without 
opposition and without criticism. I 
take that as a sign that in what I have 
done I have been following closely the 
wishes of the farmers of the province." 

The Deadly Parallel 

Mr. Morrison’s only reply to Premier 
Drury’s speech at Grand Bend was to 
quote the following from a speech made 
bv Mr. Drury, on June 27, 1919, five 
months before lie became premier: 

“With the dead, defunct Liberal 
party there cannot, as some have sug¬ 
gested, be amalgamation, unification or 
endorsation. Our policy is not, as with 
that organization, to end in words, but 
to be translated into deeds. We shall 
welcome individual adhesions from men 
of like views to our own, but the two 
old parties, one in outlook and sym¬ 
pathies, now must be swept into a com¬ 
mon camp. The United Farmers will 
hoe their own row. They will hoe it 
clean. They will form the nucleus of 
a new party, with honesty, justice and 
freedom from the taint of corrupt cam¬ 
paign funds as their watchwords—a 
party by which a greater, better Can¬ 
ada will be built." 

No Progressives 

Mr. Morrison also referred to a state¬ 
ment by R. II. Halbert, now M.P. for 
North Ontario, when he was president 
of the U.F.O. in 1919. Mr. Halbert had 
drawn attention to the danger of men 
from the old political parties seeking 
to use the U.F.O. to gain political ad¬ 
vantage, and had said that as “presi¬ 
dent of the U.F.O. he would see that 
they were driven out even if he took 
the bare knuckles to do so." Mr. Mor¬ 
rison also pointed <*ut, that political 
action was a matter that lay entirely 
in the hands of the U.F.O. locals in the 
constituencies. These locals, he said, 
could do as they liked in politics and 
could pick candidates and conduct their 
political activities with or without 
urban affiliation as they ehose. The 
Central office had nothing to say in the 
matter. He also resented the title 
“Progressive." The farmers’ organi¬ 
zations, he said, had never accepted the 
name. Neither in the East nor the ' 
West was there a Progressive party; 
the name had simply been tacked on to 
the farmers’ political movement and 
used by others than farmers. 

Mr. Morrison also referred to the 
efforts “on foot now to wrest the Far¬ 
mers’ Sun from the hands of the far¬ 
mers and put it elsewhere." He ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the efforts 
would fail. 


Co-operation in Saskatchewan 


J. F. Booth Reviews IFork 
HE annual report of the Co-opera¬ 
tion and Markets Branch, contain¬ 
ing a mass of statistics and 
information on co-operation in 
Saskatchewan, has been completed 
by J. F. Booth, director of this phase 
of the activities of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. This is the 
eighth annual report of the branch. 

While the natural trend of conditions, 
which produced depression throughout 
the whole world, has had its inevitable 
reaction on co-operation, Mr. Booth 
points to the significant outstanding 
fact that while the financial statements 
of the co-operative associations show a 
reduction in volume, the important side, 
represented by the number of associa¬ 
tions operating and the personal 
interest as shown by the number of 
shareholders, has held its own. 

"Of the associations removed from 
the register," says the report, "only a 
few involve any financial loss; the 
majority have asked to be struck off be¬ 
cause of lack of interest, joining with 
another association, or because financial 
depression has made it difficult to secure 
sufficient capital to operate a successful 
co-operative enterprise. The number of 
shareholders at present is 17,977. Paid- 


of Government Department 

up capital has increased from $466,- 
009.49 to $500,485.33. During the year 
41 associations marketing livestock 
shipped 564 ears, the receipts amounting 
to $607,876.97. The value of farm pro¬ 
ducts marketed through the associations 
amounted to $12,885.29, while the total 
value of supplies handled amounted to 
$4,405,946.54. The aggregate turnover 
of the associations, including livestock, 
amounted to $5,026,708.80, the net profit 
earned being $135,404.75." 

Co-operative Livestock Marketing 
Re action following the war has had 
such a serious effect on the marketing 
of Western Canadian livestock that 
choice steers which sold up to 15 cents 
per pound in 1919 fell to less than five 
cents, netting the produce* in many 
cases only two to three cents per pound. 

* 1 Dho effect on co-operative shipping 
could be foreseen, and as a result," says 
the report, "we have gone back four 
years, the total this year both in num¬ 
ber of associations and in quantity of 
stock marketed being about the same as 
in 1917 and 1918.’’ The value of stock, 
while equal to that of 1917, shows a r- ' 
turn to the producer of only half th ,''a 
of the year in question, while the yeiar 
Continued on Page 14 
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Sessional Indemnities 

When the legislatures of Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan voted $250 per member indemnity 
for the special session called to pass tin* 
wheat board legislation, they failed to realize 
adequately the effect of the action upon the 
public mind. Not only has there been strong 
public condemnation of the action, hut the 
whole question of provincial sessional indem¬ 
nities has been raised. 

Legislators are in the peculiar but happy 
position of being the arbiters of their own 
salaries. They have the power to vote them¬ 
selves any amount they think desirable and 
the public will stand for. Hitherto there has 
not been any great inclination on the part 
of the public to raise the delicate question of 
the salaries drawn by their parliamentary 
representatives; it has been somewhat gener¬ 
ously assumed that the legislators are them¬ 
selves the best judges of what their services 
are worth to the community. In general it 
can be said that this confidence has not been 
seriously abused; legislatures have kept 
within reasonable limits in the matter of ses¬ 
sional indemnities. During the last few 
years, however, economic disturbances have 
affected legislatures like other bodies, and 
with increasing costs, sessional indemnities 
have crept upward. "With the economic re¬ 
action that has practically the whole world 
in its grip, it is high time for the legislatures 
to realize that they must follow the current 
toward economic readjustment. 

It is impossible to speak too harshly of the 
vote of $250 for a few days’ attendance at 
the parliament buildings for the passing of 
legislation which was intended to bring 
special benefits to the farmers and through 
them to the entire community. Members 
might, in the special circumstances, have 
foregone any additional indemnity and have 
included the session as part of the next 
ordinary session by the simple process of 
adjournment instead of prorogation. In any 
case the amount of $100 proposed by Premier 
Greenfield, of Alberta, was enough to indem¬ 
nify members for the time they put in, and 
one might be excused for thinking that mem¬ 
bers of the farmers’ organizations at least 
should have looked upon the session as for 
the good of the cause. 

Now they must face the whole question of 
indemnities, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the indemnities are too high. Saskatche¬ 
wan and Manitoba both pay $1,800 and 
Alberta $2,000. There is only one other 
province in the Dominion that pays as much 
as 'Alberta—Quebec. A few years ago $1,500 
was considered almost an extravagant in¬ 
demnity and many were below it. Twelve 
years ago the amount was the same in all 
three prairie provinces, namely, $1,000. 
When tlie war broke out it was still $1,000 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan and $1,500 in 
Alberta. It went up in every province with 
the cost of living, but so far it has shown no 
signs of coming down with costs, but the 
public is now roused on the question and 
down these indemnities must come or some¬ 
thing will happen at the next elections. 

A Good Suggestion 

The suggestion made by Premier Dunning 
to the Dominion government with regard to 
assistance from the banks in preventing a 
slump in grain prices from Hooding of the 
early market, is the next best practicable 
thing to the wheat board. Premier Dunning 
suggests that the banks do not press for col¬ 
lections not only from their farmer debtors 
but others to whom the farmer may be in¬ 
debted, thus giving an all-round extension 


of credit and enabling the farmers to do what 
the wheat board would have done, that is. 
maintain prices by feeding the market 
slowly. 

It cannot be expected that this will be as 
effective a supporter of prices as the national 
marketing system, but it would be a great 
help. One of the arguments in favor of a 
wheat board was that it allowed demand and 
not supply to regulate prices, in other words, 
it fed demand and prevented depression of 
the market by temporary over-supply. The 
financial situation overseas is such that buy¬ 
ing for immediate purposes is all that can 
be expected, and if our market is Hooded the 
result inevitably will be a heavy fall in 
prices. The suggestion of Premier Dunning 
is one way of meeting the condition, and the 
banks, if they have the will, have the power 
to help the farmers to get the best price pos¬ 
sible, and if they get it their creditors and 
the banks will share in the benefits. Sir 
Frederick Williams Taylor, on behalf of the 
Canadian banks, has stated that the banks 
will furnish proper banking accommodation 
for the marketing of the crop, and that “the 
banks will show the farmers every proper 
consideration.” This hardly meets the sug¬ 
gestion of Premier Dunning, which was a 
concrete plan of “accommodation,” and it is 
to be hoped that the banks will realize fully 
what th<‘ suggestion means to the West and 
to tin' country, and got nearer to it than they 
seem to have got from the communication of 
Sir Frederick Williams Taylor. 

Farmers or Progressives 

The controversy following the publication 
of Premier Drury’s letter to his tl.F.O. sup¬ 
porters in the legislature has turned all eyes, 
politically, toward Ontario, where, it seems 
to be assumed, Ihe future of the farmers’ 
movement in relation to politics is being 
fought out. The premier as protagonist of 
extending the scope of the political side of 
the movement, and J. J. Morrison, secretary 
of the U.F.O., as antagonist of the proposal 
and champion of the idea of the group in 
politics, have both made their positions per¬ 
fectly clear, and so far as their personal 
conception of the policy to be followed is 
concerned, they have burned their bridges 
behind them. Premier Drury insists that the 
group idea is impracticable, that a conscious¬ 
ness of class interests may be good founda¬ 
tion for a class organization such as the 
U.F.O., but is too narrow a foundation 
for a government, and that Ihe political 
objects of the farmers themselves cannot be 
secured without the assistance of those other 
than farmers who believe in the desirability 
of those objects. Mr. Morrison’s position is 
that the U.F.O. did not go into politics to 
gain office but to gain adequate representa¬ 
tion for the farming section of the commun¬ 
ity, and that co-operation among groups in 
the legislature is a better way of getting pro¬ 
gressive legislation than the old- method of 
amorphous partyism with no bond within tin* 
party but a vague like-mindedness on poli¬ 
tical subjects. 

The issue is by no means a new one. Al¬ 
most on<* hundred years ago tin 1 first indepen¬ 
dent political movement in the United States, 
commenced by an organization of farmers, 
mechanics and working men. faced tin* same 
question of whether they should stand alone 
or “broaden out” in their political activity. 
The discussion in the organization reads like 
the discussion that has now become familiar 
in Canada. The organization broadened out 
and disappeared in four years. Time after 
time it has re-appeared in organized move¬ 


ments across the border, and invariably 
broadening out has been followed by collapse 
of the organization. The old political parties 
in every ease captured and finally killed the 
organizations by fomenting internal political 
strife. 

The problem looked at from the old stand¬ 
point is insoluble. Doth Premier Drury and 
Mr. Morrison from their particular positions 
are emphasizing sound principles.' Class 
representation is too narrow a basis for 
government, but that does not mean that 
organization on the basis of common interest 
is wrong, nor does it imam that representa¬ 
tion in the legislature of interests instead ot 
geographical areas is wrong in principle. 
Premier Drury is right in wishing to link 
like-mindedness in the cause of public wel¬ 
fare; Mr. Morrison is right in sticking to the 
principle of associational political action as 
a means of securing direct representation for 
agriculture. The way out of the tangle is to 
be found in the very principle upon which 
government in Canada is founded and 
organized. 

Last week The Guide pointed out how that 
principle could be applied, as it has been 
applied in Alberta and in Manitoba. 

Organizations and a movement that have 
for their motto, “Co-operation,” should have 
no difficulty in providing for the co-operation 
of like-minded people in the sphere of politics 
or any other sphere. Those people in urban 
centres who wish to co-operate with the 
farmers can surely set about creating con¬ 
stituency organizations that will serve to 
achieve their purpose. Once more we would 
say that the adoption of proportional repre¬ 
sentation would greatly facilitate co-opera¬ 
tion of that kind, and the example set by the 
IT.F.A. in the two constituencies of Calgary 
in the federal election and the U.F.M. in con¬ 
nection with tin 1 Winnipeg Progressive 
Association in 11n* Manitoba provincial ('lec¬ 
tions demonstrati' that then' is no necessity 
whatever for despairing of a happy way out 
of the situation in Ontario. 


No More War 

The anniversary of the outbreak of the 
great war was observed in practically every 
country that was involved in the war,.by 
“No More War” demonstrations and meet¬ 
ings. On this side of the Atlantic, ill France, 
Germany, Italy and especially in Great 
Britain there was an outpouring of feeling 
on the madness of war, which, if not particu¬ 
larly effective as a means of preventing war, 
is at least an unmistakable and significant 
indication of “what the public wants.” 

War, however, will never be abolished by 
speeches and resolutions. There was a world¬ 
wide' peace movement in existence when the 
great war came, and it may be noted that all 
the peace propaganda of years was shivered 
to atoms when the storm broke. It may be 
that the horrors revealed by a modern war 
will give a strength not hitherto possessed by 
peace movements, and Premier Lloyd George 
in an address to the National Free Church 
Council laid stress upon the horrors that 
would mark another war. “They are con¬ 
structing more terrible machines than ever 
the late war saw,” he said. “What for? 
Not for peace. What are they for? They are 
not even to disperse armies. They are to 
attack cities unarmed, where you have de¬ 
fenceless populations, to kill, to maim, to 
poison, to mutilate, to burn helpless women 
and children. If the churches of Christ 
throughout England and America allow that 
to fructify they had better close their doors. 
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The next war, if it ever comes, will be a war 
on civilization itself.” 

That is strong enough, but what happens 
when the church does speak out? Dean Inge 
spoke out plainly and courageously and has 
been soundly rated for his pains. Yet lie said 
no more than Premier Lloyd George has been 
saying during the last two years, and which 
has been conveyed to the public in the volum¬ 
inous post-war literature. As far back as 
1920, Mr. Lloyd George said: 

The more one rends memoirs and books writ¬ 
ten in the various countries of what happened 
before August 1. 1914, the more one realizes 
that no one at the head of affairs quite meant 

war at that stage.It was something into 

which they glided, or rather staggered and 
stumbled, perhaps through folly, and a discus¬ 
sion. 1 have no doubt would have averted it. 

Signor Nitti, ex-premier of Italy, in his 
book, IVncclcss Europe, is even more out¬ 
spoken. Gradually, through these “memoirs 
and hooks,” the truth about the war and its 
origin is reaching the public mind, and it is 
being more and more realized that if it had 
not been for the ignorance in which govern¬ 
ments kept the masses of tin* people with 
regard to foreign affairs there would have 
keen no war. The governments “staggered 
and stumbled’ into war because in no coun¬ 
try was there a well-informed and active 
public opinion influencing the course of 
international policy. That policy was known 
to and controlled by a few. 

The remedy, if remedy there be for war, 
can only be an alert, well-informed democ¬ 
racy. It is not enough to oppose war simply 
because it is horrible; it must be opposed on 
the ground of its unreasonableness, and that 
can only be known by knowledge of the 
causes. We have to urge a moral substitute 
for war; the emotion which linds vent, in the 
common cause which unites a nation in war 
must be directed into higher and nobler 
channels. That is no light task, but it is the 
one thing now necessary. 


The Cost of Selling 

The other day a man walked into a flower 
store on Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, with 
some flowers for sale. He was a market, 
gardener, he said, and his wife had grown 
the flowers in the hope of adding something 
to their precarious income. He had five 
dozen bunches of sweet peas and four 
bunches of mixed flowers. The storekeeper 
gave him one dollar for the lot. Later those 
sweet peas were on sale at 15 cents a bunch 
or two for 25 cents and the mixed flowers at 
■>0 cents a bunch. The storekeeper stood to 
lake in $9.50 at least for what cost him $1.00. 
His profit was at the rate of 850 per cent. 

This may seem an extreme case but it illus¬ 
trates the greatest economic problem of the 
day. The development of modern business is 
steadily widening the gap between producer 
and consumer to the detriment of both. Sell¬ 
ing costs have increased to such an extent 
that while the consumer has to pay more, 
pressure is brought to bear upon the pro¬ 
ducer to take less. Competition in distiibu- 
lion instead of decreasing cost has actually 
increased it. 

There has just been issued at Washington 
bv a commission, what the investigating body 
itself calls the “most comprehensive and in¬ 
telligent study of distributive costs ever 
issued.” This report states that the pro¬ 
ducer ol wheat gets 28 cents out of every 
dollar paid by the consumer for bread. The 
cost of production of the wheat, transporta¬ 
tion, milling and baking is 50 cents. The 
selling cost of the bread from baker to con¬ 
sumer is -id cents. In rolled oats the cost of 
production for the consumer is 30 cents; the 
cost of selling is 70 cents. In every dollar’s 
worth ot corn flakes the production cost is 
3(1 cents, the selling cost (»3 cents. In fresh 
beef the production cost is 73 cents and tlie 
selling cost 27 cents. Throughout a long 
line of products the report shows that the 


cost of reaching the ultimate consumer far 
exceeds the cost of preparing the commodity 
for the market. The primary producer gets 
but a small part of what the consumer pays. 

The remedy? There is only one: The pro¬ 
ducer and tlie consumer must be brought 
closer together. There are today far too 
many intervening between producer and con¬ 
sumer. Transportation and manufacture are 
as necessary as production, but we have de¬ 
veloped, or rather allowed to develop, a 
wasteful and expensive system of distribu¬ 
tion. The producer is forced to take ruinous¬ 
ly low prices in order that the intervening 
costs between him and the consumer may be 
paid, that., in fact, a huge army of distribu¬ 
tors may be maintained. 

Co-operative marketing is the only way 
out of the present distributive labyrinth. 
The system cannot be reformed; it must be 
replaced by a better, and to the development 
of that better system the whole energy not 
only of primary producers but ultimate con¬ 
sumers as well should be directed. 


Stocks on which a New York speculator 
had borrowed $14,000,000 from various 
banks were sold the other day by auction and 
brought $3,085,687. There is no particular 
moral in this; it merely shows that bankers 
do not possess any preternatural perspicacity 
but make errors in judgment just like ordin¬ 
ary people. 


Premier Lloyd George is going to add to 
the literature of post-war revelations; lie is 
going to write his memoirs and a publishing 
syndicate has guaranteed him $450,000 for 
the book. If he tells the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, what he 
tolls ought to be worth millions to the world. 
The mere announcement of his intention has 
raised a scare in some quarters. 
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On Sympathy’s Trail 


F OR once in her life Miss Ellen 
Lively looked around her brother’s 
office without any glow of pride, 
although if ever a country doctor’s 
ofliee was equipped with the best 
modern conveniences for creating pride 
it was Dr. Lively’s. Two phones put 
him in touch with nearly every corner 
of his field. His laboratory was an up- 
to-date museum of ingenious contriv¬ 
ances for tinkering up broken-down 
humanity; and his library furnished 
directions in every scientific detail as 
to how ^o do the tinkering. 

The girl sat disconsolately by the 
window and watched her brother speed¬ 
ing his auto down the road. In the 
stables a little back, two well-groomed 
horses gorged their oats at proper in¬ 
tervals, or pawed and threshed about 
their stalls for exercise at quite im¬ 
proper ones. What did it all matter to 
her, now; or, more correctly speaking, 
. what was there that did matter to her 
except that miserable quarrel, less than 
twelve hours old. It made her feel at 
least twenty years older already. Well, 
she would never forgive Fred Wygant 
in her life, that point was settled; in 
fact, would never speak to him again. 
This seemed to be a favorable stage in 
her conclusions for a cry, and she settled 
herself down to make the most of the 
occasion, but it was cut short in its be¬ 
ginning by the telephone bell. 

“Hello! This is Mrs. Lively. Is that 
you, Ellen? Has the doctor left the 
ofliee yet? I want to talk with him a 
minute. ’ ’ 

“Yes, just gone; not five minutes.” 
“How provoking! It’s quite import¬ 
ant. Couldn’t you catch him for me at 
Baker’s, on the Independent line, you 
know? Tell him that invitation—no, 
better have him call me up on the first 
Local phone he comes to, so I can talk 
with him from the house. I haven’t 
time to come over to the office and I 
want to talk to him myself.” 

Deacon Baker, three miles out of town 
on the line of the doctor’s retreat, is 


By Xeno 

the road for ten minutes, then called up 
Green, a half mile nearer town. 

“Has Dr. Lively passed your place 
yet in his auto?” 

“Yes, ten minutes ago. He turned 
up the Pike road at the corners here. 
Some of your folks sick?” 

“No. An urgent call from his home. 
You have the Local phone; head him 
off on that, if you can. I will call up 
White on the Independent and have him 
on the watch if the doctor should hap¬ 
pen to leave the Pike at the crossing 
and turn down that way.” 

“All right. Something serious, is 
it?” 

“Yes, I think so; at least they said, 
important. Hurry up. Good-bye.” 

Squire Miller, two miles down the 
Pike, responded to Green’s summons. 

“Dr. Lively, did you say?” 

“Yes; in his auto. ’ ’ 

“I smelled an auto just a moment 
ago but couldn’t see it for the dust.” 

“That looks like his rig. Where can 
I get him next?” 

“Abe Mellon’s, three miles beyond 
here. He may turn off either at Wy¬ 
gant’s or at Baldwin’s. Better call 
Seavey down at Baldwin’s, and then get 
Mellon’s. I’ll notify Wvgant for you 
on the Consolidated. They haven’t a 
Local or an Independent phone.” 

‘ ‘ Hollow, Central; give me Wygant’s. 
Wygant’s; yes, be quick, please. What’s 
that? Line busy? Oh, cut out the 
pickle receipts and gossip; this is a doc¬ 
tor’s call and a hurry call at that. 
Hello, Wygant; say, watch for Doctor 
Lively in his auto. He’s wanted at 
home quick as he can be got there. Be 
sure and don’t miss him, if he comes 
your way. They’re hunting him over 
all the other lines too; his wife was 
phoning; and say, Wygant—hello, are 
you there ?—say, supposing you send 
Sam up across the fields to the upper 
road to watch. He might go that way 
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chilling anger—that quarrel; that miser¬ 
able, bitter, senseless quarrel. Again 
the plunging horses, startled by the un¬ 
accustomed crack of the whip, pondered 
dumbly between labored breaths over 
the emptiness of their own desperate 
reputation. 

Sam, meantime, raced across the fields 
like wildfire and reached the upper road 
in time to swallow a quarter section of 
automobile dust cloud but not to stop 
the machine that had made it. For a 
few mighty rods he raced frantically 
behind as though with some remote in¬ 
tention in his head of running it down, 
but the machine soon became more re¬ 
mote than the intention, and in despair 
lie began to shout to some nearby har¬ 
vesters in the field. 

“Doctor Lively—Doctor Lively—stop 
him someone—in the auto!” Then he 
sank down, wholly out of breath. 

“It’s Sam Wygant after the doctor," 
exclaimed one of the men looking up. 
“Some accident with that runaway 
team of Fred’s, I’ll venture. Here, 
dim, cut out that horse and get across 
lots to Blake’s as fast as you can ride 
him. Don’t wait to unharness. Blake’s 
have a Consolidated. Phone ahead and 
have the doctor stopped at Guthrie. 
Never mind the gate; that horse will 
jump any fence; and don’t make two 
trips of yourself getting there, either. 
Now then, hike!” 

Jim hiked, with such good effect that 
he had the ride of his life and drew up 
in the middle of the Blake garden. 
Leaving the panting horse to recover 
its breath in the midst of the cucum¬ 
bers, he burst unannounced into the 
kitchen and without wasting a word on 
explanations, delivered his message 
without leave or license into the Blake 
phone with so much force that a con¬ 
necting wire seemed only partly neces¬ 
sary. Mrs. Blake, who happened to be 
Mrs. Wygant’s sister, promptly fainted; 


Someone finally got the proper line and 
called the doctor’s ofliee. Miss Ellen 
answered. She was feeling quite chip¬ 
per now, having duly completed her cry 
without interruption. 

“No, the doctor has not returned 
yet; anv message?” 

“They want him at Wygant’s quick 
to consult with Dr. Pompus. Fred Wy¬ 
gant said to be badly hurt in a run¬ 
away accident. We haven’t particulars 
vet. Find Dr. Lively and send him over 
quick as you can.” 

The waves of agonized remorse that 
carried Fred Wygant down the road nt 
such a tearing pace all but consumed 
the white faced girl at the receiver. 
With heroic fortitude she stuck to her 
post long enough to call the different 
centrals to her aid. 

“Dr. Lively is wanted right away at 
Wygant’s to consult with Dr. Pompus. 
lie’s out in his auto somewhere but I 
can’t locate him. Won’t you send out a 
general call along your lines, please, 
and help me find him?” 

Perhaps it was the note of agony in 
the trembling voice which clinched the 
appeal, or it may have been the magic 
of Dr. Pompus’ name. All three Cen¬ 
trals got busy promptly; in fact, they 
had the time of their lives, for every¬ 
one else was busy too, directly, asking 
questions. It was worse than a general 
elect ion. 

“No, I don’t know how it happened 
—bad runaway accident of some sort — 
an automobile mixed up in it—young 
Wygant the chief victim; don’t know if 
there was any more—Yes, Dr. Pompus 
is there and hunting Lively over all the 
lines; please watch your road for him— 
Lively; Iff. Lively what is it?—No— 
Hello, mister, what’s that you say?— 
found him?—no, we haven’t—No, Pom¬ 
pus wants him; Dr. Pompus of Silver 
City, you know—hello, Independent; 
what \s that you say?—an auto on the 
creek road?—stop it if you can—it may 
be Lively—what's that. Local?—auto 
at Sherman’s Mills?—Wilson is wateh- 


finallv brought to the wire. 

“Has Doctor Lively passed your 
place yet in his auto?” called the girl. 

“Can’t say for certain. We were in 
the kitchen, but I don’t think so. The 
dog hasn’t barked and he always does 
at autos. Who is this?” 

“This is his office. The call is from 
Mrs. Lively. If you should see him pass 
your house, as he probably will in a few 
minutes, would you be kind enough to 
call him to the phone for us? I hate to 
trouble you, but it’s quite important.” 

The listening farmer heard a half sob 
in the voice, for which Fred Wygant 
was responsible but which he took to 
be a portion of the doctor’s summons, 
and his sympathies were enlisted accord¬ 
ingly. 

“I will watch for him until he passes 
and stop him. ” 

“Thank you so much. I shall be very 
grateful.” 

The deacon liked to feel that people 
were grateful to him; besides, he 
wanted: to hear the news. Evidently 
some accident or sudden sickness had 
bvertaken the doctor’s own family, and, 
by a little neighborly service he could 
be the first one in the district to find 
out all about it. He patiently watched 


and we couldn’t reach him there by 
phone. ’ ’ 

With white lips Fred Wygant heard 
the message his father had received. 
Someone in Dr. Lively’s household. Not 
Dr. Lively, evidently; not his wife, for 
she was telephoning; but someone there 
had been stricken. There was but one 
other. It must be—it could not be any¬ 
one but Ellen, the girl with whom he 
had parted in anger only a few hours 
before. This was indeed a judgment! 

With a look of helpless appeal to¬ 
wards his parents the young man stood 
inactive for one instant; then he dashed 
for the barn, from which his famous 
runaway team presently emerged at a 
pace which speedily convinced the 
astonished"horses they had never known 
how to run before. All day he had 
brooded, sick at heart, over that miser¬ 
able quarrel and now, just as his own 
pride was sufficiently conquered to per¬ 
mit his attempting to conquer her pride, 
must he find that it was too late? Was 
she already dead, or past the power of 
forgiveness? Would she still recognize 
him or must she go out of life without 
ever knowing that he came? Oh, what 
a terrible memory that parting would be 
then—those cruel words—the cold, 


most of the junior Blakes rushed to tin* 
barn and began hitching up as many 
horses as they could find harness for, 
while the fainting lady’s husband took 
command of the phone and made things 
hot for Central, firing messages to all 
of Wygant's thirty-odd relations. Then 
a new thought struck him—the biggest 
yet—he would phone to his brother, the 
Guthrie telegraph operator, and have a 
message wired to Doctor Pompus, of 
Silver City, the mightiest surgeon in 
the province. Warnings were also wired 
to all the nearby towns to watch for 
Doctor Lively. 

“Message sent,” came back the 
answer promptly. “Is Fred badly 
hurt?” 

“I guess so, but haven’t particulars 
yet; am just going over. I told him 
only yesterday that, that team would be 
his death yet.” 

At Guthrie half the town was on the 
street prepared to stop the doctor or 
annihilate him. The unexpected then 
occurred: they stopped him all right, 
but it wasn’t the doctor. Someone 
along the back track had made a slip 
and got the whole community out chas¬ 
ing the wrong auto. There was only 
one thing to do—begin all over again. 


ing that road for us—hello, Independent 
—not Lively? Thank you.” 

In the meantime Ellen, her work done 
at the phone in her brother’s office, 
rushed frantically to his house .and told 
the story of her woe to her sympathiz¬ 
ing sister-in-law. 

“Oh, what—what shall I do? Only 
last night I told him that I never 
wanted to see his face again, and now I 
never will—alive. Kale, dear, I must 
go to him; indeed I must. Please, won’t 
you take me over there? You do not 
know—indeed, you can’t dream—what 
I-” 

Mrs. Lively put both arms around 
the broken-hearted girl and cut the pas¬ 
sionate* appeal short off. 

“My poor little girl, indeed I will 
take you there;” and the fastest of the 
doctor’s two impatient horses was pre¬ 
sently wondering why his exercise was 
handed out to him in such unwholesome 
slices. 

In due time the Blakes by reckless 
driving reached the afflicted Wygant 
household only to find its head seated 
on the. front porch, with one cyt^jpon 
Sam, warm and panting in the grass 
nearby, the other on the road for auto 
Continued on Page 14 
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Reading matter for thla page la supplied by the three provincial associations, and all reports and 
communications In regard thereto should be sent to H. Higginbotham, scc'y, Untied Farmers of 
Alberta, Calgary; J. B. Mussolman. sec'y, Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association, Regina; or 
W. R. Wood, sec'y. United Farmers of Manitoba, Winnipeg, and not direct to The Guide office. 


ALBERTA 

Freight Rates and U.F.A. Fees 

A largo meeting under the auspices 
of tho Viking U.F.A. local heard an 
address from A. G. Andrews, M.L.A., 
the occasion being Mr. Andrews’ first 
visit since his recent election. lie 
dealt with wheat marketing, the live¬ 
stock situation, cream buying stations, 
municipal school board, and other ques¬ 
tions, and finished by an appeal to the 
audience to keep their organization a 
hundred per cent, efficient. Organiza¬ 
tion, he said, had sent 56 members to 
the House of Commons, had won tho 
Alberta election, had got the wheat 
board bill, and reduced the freight 
rates on wheat. Mr. Andrews said that 
the freight on an average load of wheat 
had been reduced enough to more than 
pay tho yearly dues to the U.F.A. 
Mr. Andrews answered a number of 
questions from the audience, and Mrs. 
Hallum, U.F.W.A. director, spoke 
briefly. 

Strathmore and Cheadle Meetings 

J. T. Shaw, M.P., and Wm. Irvine, 
M.l\, spoke to a large meeting arranged 
by the Strathmore U.F.A. local. H. 
W. Wathen was in tho chair. Mr. 
Shaw’s address dealt largely with tho 
Crow’s Nest Pass agreement and other 
aspects of the railway question, declar¬ 
ing that the railway situation must bo 
put on a basis where tho consideration 
would be the service rendered to tho 
public rather than tho dividend that 
could be paid to the shareholders. Mr. 
Irvine dealt with the work of the past 
session of parliament, and he advised 
U.F.A. locals and other organizations 
to keep their representatives informed 
of their views so that they could be 
guided in voting. On tho previous 
evening, Mr. Irvine spoke to a U.F.A. 
meeting at Cheadle. 

Constitutions in French 

Copies of the constitution and by¬ 
laws of the U.F.A., printed in French, 
with the amendments of the last annual 
convention, may be obtained, free of 
charge, from Central office. Every 
local where there are French-speaking 
farmers in tho district should have a 
number of these constitutions for their 
use. 


Spencer Addresses Constituents 

11. E. Spencer, M.P., spoke to a large 
gathering of his constituents in Har- 
distv, giving an account of the work 
of the U.F.A. members of parliament 
during the recent session. Questions 
were asked and answered to the evident 
satisfaction of the audience. A short 
musical program completed tho evening. 


Joint Picnic 

The joint picnic of the Heather Brae 
and Oliaton U.F.A. locals resulted in a 
not profit of nearly eighty dollars from 
the sale of lunches, soft drinks, candy, 
etc. The program included speeches by 
,T. P. Slattery, Mrs. Kchoo and Mrs. 
Langston, races and a ball game. 


Program of Community Work 

A number of matters of community 
interest were discussed by the recent 
meeting of Lac La Biche local. A 
resolution asking for the repair of part 
of the road west of the district was 
sent to the Department of Public 
Works. It was also decided to ask the 
Dominion government to clear the Lac 
La B*cho river from weeds, to lower 
ffte^lako to its normal level, and drain 
a large area of hay meadow, now under 
water. The matter of hospital accom¬ 
modation was discussed. In regard to 
suspected tuberculosis among cattle in 
the district, it was decided to ask for 
an inspector to examine the cattle. The 
local also took steps to endeavor to 
have a Better Farming train sent into 
the district. 


To Begin Educational Classes 

Wimborne local have appointed a 
committee to draw up a program and 
select books for educational classes to 
commence in the fall. 


Big Gathering at Cardston 

A record crowd attended the U.F.A. 
meeting held in tho Stake Tabernacle 
at Cardston recently, which was ad¬ 
dressed by L. H. Jelliff, M.P., Geo. L. 
Stringham, M.L.A., and C. Jensen, 
U.F.A. director. Part of the afternoon 
was spent in games and sports, and an 
evening meeting followed. Addresses 
were given by Mrs. Lawrence Peterson, 
U.F.W.A. director, Miss Kidd, U.F.W.A. 
provincial secretary, Mrs. Watt, of the 
Lethbridge local, and Lawrence Peter¬ 
son, M.L.A. The program included also 
musical numbers and a comic sketch. 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba’s Next Contest 

Article No. 4 

N.B.—Under this heading during coming 
months practical prohibition campaign ma¬ 
terial will he furnished. It is suggested that 
our workers should tile the articles for use 
when the referendum campaign opens. 

Manitoba Has Spoken Four Times 

Tho people of Manitoba—not merely 
a few enthusiasts or fanatics—have 
been thinking and expressing them¬ 
selves on tho question of the sale of 
liquor for many years. Four times in 
thirty years the electorate have put 
themselves on record as favoring pro¬ 
hibition of the traffic. 

On July 25, 1892, a vote was taken 
on provincial prohibition giving a dry 
majority of 12,522. 

On September 29, 1898, on a Domin¬ 
ion plebiscite the province reaffirmed 
its position with a dry majority of 
9,441. 

On January 10, 1916, the provincial 
government passed the Manitoba Tem¬ 
perance Act, which was submitted to 
vote of the people on March 13 of that 
year and sustained by a majority of 
23 982. 

On October 25, 1920, certain radically 
restrictive amendments to the Canada 
Temperance Act wore submitted to 
vote in the province and supported by 
a majority of 13,775. 

The United Farmers of Manitoba in 
their convention of 1921, put them¬ 
selves on record as believing that the 
will of the people had been fully and 
unmistakably expressed upon the 
question. These decisions are now 
being challenged, and tho United Far¬ 
mers, men and women, are preparing for 
tho contest. As an organization we are 
nothing if not democratic, and so wo 
do not hesitate again to hear what tho 
people have to say. As a body it is our 
duty in the meantime to acquaint them 
with tho facts of the situation so that 
tho vote may bo with full knowledge of 
the issue. 

Results of Prohibition in Manitoba 

The results of the earliest adminis¬ 
tration of the Macdonald Act, i.e., for 
the seven months period, June-Decem- 
ber, 1917, include the following facts. 
Crime decreased 32 per cent. Drunk¬ 
enness decreased 87 per cent., the num¬ 
ber of cases dropping from 3,952 to 
501. St. Boniface showed 95 per cent, 
reduction for drunkenness, Brandon 89 
per cent, and Winnipeg 86 per cent. 
No one need hesitate to face the old 
lie about ineffectiveness. It can bo 
faced and met and crushed by the 
simple facts of the record. 


A Leader Removed 

A deep gloom was cast over the 
Darlingford and Thornhill communities 
Saturday morning, when the sad news 
of Alex Lumgair’s death became 
known. Ilo had not been in bis usual 
health for some months, and the ex¬ 
treme heat of Thursday, August 3, 
caused him to collapse with a heat 
stroke from which he never rallied, and 
in spite of all that medical skill and the 
best of nursing could do for him, his 
noble spirit quietly slipped away to 


tho God who gave it, on Saturday 
morning, August 5. 

Mr. Lumgair was of Scotch parent¬ 
age, born in Carmyllie, Forfarshire, 
Scotland, October 24, 1871, where he 
resided until 1905, when he came to 
Canada, and settled in the Shadeland 
district, about six miles south of Thorn¬ 
hill, Man., where he has since lived. 
For 17 years he has been radiating good 
will, cheer and kindness in this com¬ 
munity, a man of more than ordinary 
ability, whose sterling integrity has 
left an influence among his friends and 
neighbors that will live on through the 
years to come. Mr. Lumgair was most 
active and energetic in the church and 
social life of his community, a member 
of the quarterly board of Zion church, 
assistant superintendent of the Sunday 
school, a valued and successful Sunday 
school teacher. In readings and song 
he will be greatly missed in social 
gatherings. He was president of the 
U.F.M., president of the horse club (a 
great admirer of gobd stock, more par¬ 
ticularly horses and cattle). He was 
an outstanding figure in the Shadeland 
and Calf Mountain Plowing Match As¬ 
sociation, a most enthusiastic plowman, 
having acted as one of the judges at 
the last plowing match. 

Mr. Lumgair loved flowers and, while 
a busy man, always took time to have 
flowers and trimmed hedges in his well 
kept. lawn. He is survived by his 
devoted wife, who will be able to 
cherish the memory of one who was 
always kind, affectionate and sincere. 
He also leaves to mourn his loss two 
brothers, Will, on the homestead, 
Robert, of Thornhill, and many relatives 
in Scotland. Tho funeral on Sunday, 
August 6, was one of the largest ever 
seen in this district, testifying to the 
high esteem in which he was held by 
all who knew him. The floral offerings 
were very beautiful. 

We can truly say the world is a bet¬ 
ter place for his having lived in it. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The G.G.A. vs. C.P.R. 

A case of considerable interest has 
just been brought to a conclusion by the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, as a result of correspondence with 
the general agent of the Canadian Paci¬ 
fic Ocean Services Ltd., and extending 
over a period of more than 12 months. 
Tho matter was brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the association early in July, 
last year, by E. R. Powell, president of 
the Wiseton local. The case concerned 
a refund said to be due to the wife of 
a member of the local on account of 
passage to Canada in August, 1920. 

From Italy to Saskatchewan 

On the 8th of that month Mrs. George 
Beitolo, a native of Italy, sailed from 
Havre, France, on the steamship Sco¬ 
tian, accompanied by two children. 
Apparently Mrs. Beitolo paid in Turin 
tho sum of frs. 3105.50, this being sec¬ 
ond-class fare and immigrant rail fare 
from Quebec to Saskatoon. On arrival 
at Havre there were no second-class 
berths available and she was compelled 
to travel third class, at the same time 
being handed a receipt which read: 
“Apply Montreal office for refund, 
transfer from cabin to third class, $94 
(ninety-four dollars). A. Lang, asst, 
purser.” 

Complications Ensue 

On arrival at her destination this re¬ 
ceipt was handed in at the city ticket 
office, Saskatoon, and by them for¬ 
warded to the Montreal office of the 
company for payment. After waiting a 
short period, Mr. Beitolo wrote tho 
ticket agent, and in reply the latter 
quoted from a letter received from the 
general office of the con.pany at Win¬ 
nipeg to the effect that th. difference in 


fare, viz., frs. 1330, had been refunded 
to Mrs. Bertolo overseas, and that 
therefore no money was due to them. 
This statement, of course, did not agree 
with the fact that a reeeipt had been 
handed to Mrs. Bertolo directing her to 
apply at Montreal for the refund. Fur¬ 
ther correspondence with the company 
elicited the statement that their agent 
at Havre had handed Mrs. Bertolo a 
cheque for $94. Seeing, however, that 
the receipt actually given had been 
handed in at Saskatoon, it is rather re¬ 
markable that the city ticket agent did 
not recognize its identity with the so- 
called cheque. 

A Surprising Payment 

At this point the ease was taken in 
hand by the association, request being 
made for a copy of the receipt signed 
when the payment was alleged to have 
been made, and advice was received 
that the Montreal office of the C.P.R. 
had written their overseas office for the 
document. Recognizing that consider¬ 
able time must elapse before the copy 
of receipt could be expected, the mat¬ 
ter was allowed to lie over until Octo¬ 
ber last, when a sharp reminder was 
sent to the company, and on the 25th 
of the month the association was in¬ 
formed that the refund had been for¬ 
warded to the city ticket agent at Sas¬ 
katoon. Enquiries revealed the fact 
that this payment amounted to only 
$2.92 instead of $109.32, which was due. 
The battle had to be commenced all 
over again, and the company was in¬ 
formed that unless payment was made 
in full or receipt produced showing that 
payment had been made overseas, legal 
proceedings would be taken by Mr. 
Bertolo. 

Cables Buzz, But No Receipt 

Further correspondence elicited the 
fact that the Atlantic cable had been 
pressed into service, and that the 
Havre office was being urged to send 
immediate particulars. This was in late 
April, and on May 11 the association 
was further advised that the case was 
now being handled by the European 
manager and the auditor of passenger 
receipts at Montreal, both in person, 
and that something definite would be 
advised within three weeks. On May 
22 the association was advised that the 
company’s agents at Havre were very 
emphatic in their statement that a re¬ 
fund was made to Mrs. Bertolo. As the 
latter stated that other passengers were 
in the same position as herself, it seems 
reasonable to assume that there was 
some confusion in names, and that Mrs. 
Bertolo’s name had been substituted 
for that of some other passenger. How¬ 
ever that may be, neither the company 
nor its agents could produce any re¬ 
ceipt showing that payment had been 
made, and therefore they offered to dis¬ 
pose of the matter on receipt of a sworn 
statement 'from Mr. and Mrs. Bertolo 
that the refund had not been received 
by them from any person or in any 
form. There was some delay in getting 
into touch with Mr. Bertolo, but event¬ 
ually tho sworn statement was for¬ 
warded to the company, and authority 
was given by the Montreal office for 
the payment of an additional amount of 
$102.30, making a total refund of 
$105.22. 

G.G. Prestige Forces Settlement 

The above is a case which well illus¬ 
trates the value of the Grain Growers’ 
Association to the individual member. 
Left to themselves, Mr. and Mrs. Ber¬ 
tolo would certainly never have re¬ 
ceived a cent of this money, as the 
officials would certainly have stoutly 
maintained that payment had been 
made overseas. This is perfectly evi¬ 
dent from all the correspondence that, 
passed previous to the association tak¬ 
ing the matter in hand, and it was only 
the prestige of the association which 
eventually forced a settlement. The 
settlement, though delayed, has come at 
an opportune time, as Mr. Bertolo waa 
in need of the money to finance hi^ 
twine for the coming crop, which it 
hoped will be a bumper to celebrate tWj 
occasion. 
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u* functions of flic Manitoba Ap- 
«'<1 Flock System are briefly: 

To provide the people of the pro- 
o with n foundation stock of heavy- 
ug strains, bred to the highest pos- 
• degree of production, upon which 
e wishing to secure such stock, free 
i tuberculosis and other diseases, 
rely with confidence. 

To* relieve the necessity in the 
future of sending to other parts 
large quantities of breeding stock, 
liinc eggs and chicks of uncertain 


The If ork of the Manitoba Approved Flock System 
in Raising Egg Production Among Farm 
Poultry—By A . C. McCulloch 


I of poultry is determined almost 
entirely by the number of eggs 
laid. 

I From every flock there are a 
few cockerels to market in the fall, or a 
few old fowl in the summer. From 
some flocks there are a few hatching 
eggs, day-old chicks or breeding birds. 
But for the average farmer these are 
side issues. 

If every farmer were selling breed¬ 
ing stock or hatching eggs they would 
be worth no more than market poultry 
or eggs for table use. Under present 
conditions they help, but the big factor 
is the number of eggs laid. 

Profit or Loss—Which ? 

It is estimated that the average pro¬ 
duction of hens in Canada is approxi¬ 
mately six dozen eggs per year. The 
great majority of these hens are raised 
on farms and have to rustle a good 
deal of their living during the summer 
months, grain is comparatively cheap in 
most cases and poultry houses need not 
be either elaborate or expensive. Were 
it not for these facts 
the average farm 
flock would be a los- 1"^ 

ing proposition. But ^ 

breaks even. It ’ 

thereby becomes evi 
dent that every bird 

lays only four dozen 

and the average price ^jjj 

dozen she represents ,'' 

a loss of 60c to her * 

owner. A flock of a _ 

hundred such hens 

mean a loss of $60 

per year. Similarly 

it may be calculated 

that a bird laying „ C 

eight dozen per fear, tSSRfl 

two dozen above the 

average, is an asset - 

to the extent of 60c. s 
One hundred such L< 

hens would make a 
profit of $60. 

It is easily possible for any farmer 
who will apply himself to have one of 
the latter flocks. He has at his disposal 
practically all the foods given to birds 
at experimental stations, etc., where 
higli records are made. He has an 
abundance of range. He may obtain 
stock or eggs for hatching from flocks 
bred for high production He must, in 
himself, provide the human element. 
If he fails, that element is deficient. 

It may be estimated that the average 
hen laying six dozen eggs on the farm 
consumes $1 50 worth of food. If she 
is fed a little better and made to lay 
about eight dozen eggs she will pro¬ 
bably consume a little more food, but 
not in proportion to the increase in 
production. Her feed bill may amount 
to $1.80. This is a return of two dozen 
eggs at 30c, or 60c in all, on an invest¬ 
ment of 30c. 

To obtain a production of twelve 
dozen eggs per hen per year, it is neces¬ 
sary to resort to improved breeding 
methods. But this production is quite 
possible. These birds will not likely 
require any more feed, or any amount 
worth calculating, than will those lay¬ 
ing eight dozen each. Yet there is an 
increased return of four dozen eggs 


individuals as breeders the record of 
production has steadily been raised. 

'Pen years ago a Barred Plymouth 
Hock at the Ontario Agricultural Pol 
lege held what was considered the 
world’s record by laying 282 eggs in 
twelve consecutive months. This bird 
laid on 68 consecutive days. Four 
other birds in the same pen laid over 
1250 eggs each the same year. About 
two years later the Oregon Agricul 
tural Foliage had a bird which laid 1201 
eggs, and the same year another with 
303 eggs to its credit. This was the 
first official record of over 300 eggs in 
one year. 

Since that time the official record has 
been raised to 330 eggs, held by tin 
Australian hen, and official records of 
over 300 eggs per bird have become 
quite common, much more so than 


Egg Production Inherited 

Many poultry producers firmly be¬ 
lieve that a flock of poultry will give 
increased production only when the 
food, housing and general environ¬ 
mental conditions are improved. Though 
such changes are undoubtedly a step in 
the right di recti up they alone could not 
possibly account for the spectacular egg 
records which have been made in recent 
years. High egg production is decid¬ 
edly an inherited characteristic. It 
must be remembered that a pullet is 
hatched either with or without the 
ability to lay a large number of eggs. 
If she has this ability, proper feeding, 
housing and other environmental con¬ 
ditions will allow her to demonstrate 
it. Poor environmental conditions will 
no doubt prevent her from doing so. On 
the contrary if she is not hatched with 


i no course of absolute special! - 
to breed or variety has been 
numerically Barred Plymouth 
cks exceed* all others. From 
tion among the farmers this 
xceeds any others in popularity 
ral demand, and it would ap- 
t the province can be served 
ectively by catering to its 
wishes in this regard. The 
es of the standardization of 
•* can scarcely be disputed. As 
at ion of the high quality of 
stock and hatching eggs used 
under this system a 
few of the more im¬ 
portant rules and 
regulations under 
which the work is 
conducted are given: 

Rules and Regula¬ 
tions—Manitoba Ap¬ 
proved Flock System 

Under this system 
the breeder enters in¬ 
to agreement with 
the Livestock 
Branch, Dominion 
Department of Agri¬ 
culture, through its 
Manitoba poultry 
promoter, as follows: 

1. To place the 

details of the breedi 
ing of his or her 
flock under the direc¬ 
tion of the poultry 
promoter for Mani¬ 
la . toha. 

2. To use for 
breeding purposes 
males which have 






records of 200 eggs were two (jecades 
ago. There are official pen records to 
day of over 250 eggs per bird. The 
leading pen (10 birds) in the Canadian 
Egg Laving Contest on the Central Ex 
perimental Farm, Ottawa, in 1020-21 
laid 2,255 eggs or 225.5 per bird. This 
pen of White Leghorns was the highest 
producing pen in any contest on any 
of the Dominion experimental farms for 
that year, .lust one year ago (end of 
40th week, August 7) it had laid 1,857 
eggs. But in the contest now in pro¬ 
gress two pens have already passed 
the 2,000 egg mark, a pen of Barred 
Rocks in the British Columbia contest 
having Ini<I 2,058 eggs or 205.8 per bird. 
Some private or unofficial records show 
an average of considerably over 200 
eggs per bird for several years in suc¬ 
cession from flocks numbering over a 
thousand birds. 

But the big question is, how can this 
tremendous increase in productivity be 
reflected in the farm flocks and con¬ 
sequently in the revenue from the same. 
It is regrettably true that though many 
excellent dairy herds have been develop 
ed in Canada and many outstanding 
individual records been made, the aver¬ 
age milk production per cow is increased 
only slightly, if at all. The common 
herd and the common (lock must receive 
the benefit of this scientific breeding. 


Manitoba Approved Flock System 

In Manitoba the Manitoba Approved 
Flock System is designed to serve this 
purpose. These approved flocks are the 
source of the breeding birds and hatch¬ 
ing eggs by which the level of general 
excellence of farm flocks may be raised. 
They are under the direct supervision 
of the Manitoba representative of the 
poultry division of the Dominion Li re¬ 
stock Branch. 
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You Lose No Grain When 
You Use a Waterloo 

There is no waste when a Waterloo Separator is part of your threshing 
equipment. The average separators show a loss of l to 4 per cent. ot‘ 
the grain, but the superior construction of the Waterloo permits no loss. 
It shakes the straw absolutely clean. All grain is scientifically shaken 
out in good clean condition fit for market. 

Construction 

LHP ^PPARATOI?—Thoroughly constructed with frame of first- 
1I1L« OLir 1UI\ class hard inaple; has a heavy double bar 

cylinder. The teeth are all alike in cylinder and concave. The shafts are 
extra heavy and well made. The separator throughout is strongly con¬ 
structed on the best scientific principles, to give the best service and last 
the longest time. 

XHC pNf|INp—Waterloo new boilers are all high pressure, Oovern- 
ment inspected. They are ensy to steam, light on 
wood and vyater and very powerful in belt and draw bar. 

The thresher who buys a Waterloo Outfit will not only be satisfied himself 
but his most particular customers will be satisfied, too. 

Write for descriptive illustrated catalogue. 

Waterloo Manufacturing Co. Limited 

Regina Portage la Prairie, Man. Saskatoon 


WE HANDLE 
Kerosene and 
Gasoline Tractors, 
Plows, Discs, Portable 
and Traction Steam 
Engines, Separators, 
Wind Stackers, 
Baggers, Etc. 
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WATERLOO” Service from Winnipeg Branch 


We have opened a New Branch at 325 Elgin Are., Winnipeg, to serve onr many 
customers In territory Southwest, South, North and East of Winnipeg. We will 
carry at Winnipeg a large stock of Tractors and Threshers; also complete repair 
stocks for the entire “Waterloo” Line. If located in Winnipeg territory, send 
us your orders. Pay us a visit when in the city. We assure you prompt supply 
of new machines or repairs. 


either male or female production is the 
basis upon which selection is made. 
Breeding birds must also have good 
constitutional vigor and good type. 
The standard for size and quality of 
eggs is all that can be desired. The 
flocks are under constant careful super¬ 
vision and every reasonable care taken 
to guard against shipping of birds from 
diseased flocks for breeding purposes. 

It is frequently stated thatv the 
strain and not the breed or variety 
determines whether a flock or an in¬ 
dividual shall have the ability to lay 
heavily. This is true, generally speak¬ 
ing. What then is a strain f It. is a 
farnrhiKof any variety of fowls bred 
in line by descent by one breeder, or 
successor, during a number of years, 
that has acquired individual character¬ 
istics which distinguish it more or less 
from specimens of other strains of the 
same variety. 

Different strains, each bred for high 
production, may be quite dissimilar in 
type, size, etc. Different strains may 
have exceptional merit in the size of 
eggs laid, color ami shape of eggs, 
hatching power of eggs, earliness of 
maturity, conformation, constitutional 
vigor, etc. Some strains may be very 
weak in one or more of the characters 
mentioned. In the Manitoba Approved 
Flock System the intention is to com¬ 
bine in one strain as many as possible 
of the desirable qualities represented 
in the foundation strains. 

Several Manitoba flocks bred for a 
number of years for high production 


arc included among the approved flocks. 
Improvements are being made wher¬ 
ever possible by infusion of new 
blood. Other flocks are being built up 
entirely from new material. This in¬ 
cludes several Agricultural College 
strains long famous in the history of 
breeding of heavy-laying poultry, par¬ 
ticularly Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
among them being Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario; Oregon Agri¬ 
cultural College, Corvallis, Oregon; 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 
and our own Manitoba Agricultural 
College. Some historical notes to con¬ 
firm the reliability of these original 
strains and flocks from them, as high 
egg producers, may be suggested. 

A bird at the Ontario Agricultural 
College in 1910-11 laid 282 eggs in one 
year. This was considered a world’s 
record for about two years. The same 
bird laid 68 eggs in 68 consecutive days 
(from October 12 to December 18 
inclusive). 

The University of Maine commenced 
breeding Barred Plymouth Rocks for 
high egg production about 1898 and 
distributed this stock widely through 
the state. The census of 1910 showed 
Maine to have the highest production 
per hen of any state in the Union. 

Three pens entered in the laying 
contest on the Dominion Experimental 
Farm, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, in 1918, won first, third and 
sixth places, among twenty pens from 
the five eastern provinces. Those pens 
averaged 154 eggs per bird, the bal¬ 


ance of the pens 125 eggs per bird. 
This contest was for only eleven 
months. 

In a laying contest of twenty pens 
from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
at the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Nappan, N.S., beginning November 1, 
1919, five pens out of eight won the first 
five places, another finished in seventh 
place. These'birds laid an average of 
140 eggs each as compared with an 
average of 110 eggs each for the bal¬ 
ance of the contest." The leading pen 
laid 1,759 eggs, or 175.9 per bird, and 
was the fifth highest ani'Mig 164 pens at 
all the Dominion Experimental Farm 
laying contests that year. 

The breeder winning the last men¬ 
tioned contest had his pullets (Barred 
Rocks), under farm conditions, laying 
at four months and ten days in three 
consecutive years. 

In 1920-21 the Dominion Experimen¬ 
tal Farms Branch conducted ten laying 
contests on its farms in each province. 
The New Brunswick contest had the 
second highest average production per 
bird of any of the contests, and 13 of 
its 21 pens were of these strains. They 
won all of the first twelve places except 
seventh and tenth. Their average was 
155 eggs per bird against 127 eggs per 
bird for the balance of the contest. 

The winning pen in the New Bruns¬ 
wick contest laid 1,864 eggs, or 186.4 
per bird. The same breeder had a pen 
finish fourth among fifty pens from all 
over Canada in the Canadian Egg Lay¬ 
ing Contest, with a production of 1,834 
eggs, or 183.4 per bird. These twenty 
pullets, and two spares, were selected 
from only twenty-seven birds, proving 
that the whole flock and not only 
individual birds was characterized by 
high laying ability. These pullets were 
sired by two males of the Oregon 
Agricultural College strain whose pedi¬ 
grees appear in this announcement. 
Sons of these same two males now 
head several of the approved flocks. 

One foundation strain has always 
been characterized by high fertility 
and hatching power as well as unusual 
color, size and shape of eggs. Of 500 
eggs of this strain shipped several 
hundred miles, set in incubators .on 
March 24, operated by an amateur, only 
11 were infertile. There were 388 
strong chicks hatched. Reports of 300 
others shipped over 2,000 miles show 
an average hatch of 80 per cent of eggs 
set. 

One approved flock owner two years 
ago made over $60 net profit from 12 
birds and paid $5.00 per bag for wheat. 
No record of production is available, 
but it must of necessity have been high. 

Another had an average production 
of 209 eggs from about 125 birds in 
1920-21. 

Another during January, February 
and March .of 1922 received 6,293 
eggs from his flock of 110 pullets. 
This is an average of almost 70 eggs 
per day or a 63.5 per cent, production 
for winter months. The same Hock by 
June 1, had averaged 110 eggs per 
bird. 

The following forms show the pedi¬ 
grees of two males the sires of several 
cockerels now in the breeding pens of 
approved flocks. The dams of these 
cockerels qualified for a certificate in 
the Canadian Record of Performance 
by laying over 150 eggs in one year. 
The majority laid over 200 eggs each. 
In addition there are five females in the 
ancestry of each of the males with 
records of over 200 eggs, from 204 
to 283 eggs, in one year. 


Adding Water to Silage 

0-—1 made a pit silo last winter and a 
short time afro lllled it with green oats. 
The oats were not run through a cutter as 
they were only about eight or 10 Inches 
long. While Oiling the silo I put 35 
barrels or water in and arter Oiling put 
In 7 5 more. The silo is 12x15 and the 
depth or silage is 10 Teet. Should not 
110 barrels cover that depth or silage? A 
couple or days arter Oiling it started to 
heat and at present is very hot. Should 
silage heat? 1 put ehalT on top berore 
putting in the last 7 5 barrels or water so 
that ought to seal it. ir this should spoil, 
would it he dangerous to reed? Please 
give me some inronnaUon about putting 
corn, oats, and other crops into the silo. 
How much water should he used? How 
much water Is necessary Tor Oiling a 12x15 
silo with dry rodder cut in about inch 
lengths? 

A.—The amount of water one should 
add to silage all depends upon the drv- 
ness of the material being put into th rt 
silo. It is estimated that about 80 per 


cent, of water is necessary for the pro- \ 
per preservation of ensilage. Common 
lush oats or corn would contain a suffi¬ 
cient amount of moisture for the proper 
making of silage without any further 
addition of water. You are aware that 
any material being put up as silage 
usually is not harvested until after it 
has reached its maximum stage of green¬ 
ness. Corn is usually not put in the silo 
until about 75 per cent, of tl|e corn 
kernels are well dented. The bottom 
leaves on the corn stalks are usually 
dead and the top leaves have a sort of 
glazed or matured appearance. Corn in 
tips stage usually requires a consider- 
* able amount of water. 


Adding Water Through the Blower 

Water is usually run directly into the 
blower of the corn cutter, the cut corn 
and water being blown into the silo. 
During the operation of cutting, a 
f-inch hose is usually allowed to play 
into the blower—this gives about the 
proper amount of water. It is decidedly 
difficult to tell the exact amount of 
water to add, one’s judgment in this 
respect should be guided entirely by the 
dryness of the material being put into 
the silo. Corn fodder or corn stover will 
require much more water than will corn 
cut and placed immediately in the silo. 
The fact of the matter is it is almost 
impossible to add too much water to dry 
corn. Preservation of ensilage depends 
upon proper packing and the addition 
of water. The finer any material is cut 
the better it will pack. I rather imagine 
that even if you did take great care in 
packing your silo with the uncut oats 
there still exists several air spaces in 
the mass. Spoilage usually takes place 
in the material around the air spaces. 
The addition of water, of course, helps 
to drive out the air and helps pack the 
mass; however, it is almost impossible 
to get uncut forage of any kind to 
properly pack. 

I do not believe you added too much 
water to your silo unless the oats you 
put in were very green. The capacity 
of your silo up to the 10-foot mark, 
which the ensilage now occupies, is 
about 8,475 gallons. You added about 
3,520 gallons of water. This is not 
quite half, granting that the oats may 
have contained ~n themselves 30 or 4*0 
per cent, of water. This would not 
make the total water excessive. Do not 
worry about fermentation and heating; 
both of these processes are dependent 
upon the other and both are absolutely 
necessary for proper preservation and 
proper preparation of good ensilage. 

I suggest that you throw a liberal 
quantity of oat grain on top of the chaff 
you used for sealing your silo. Through 
the effect of the heat and moisture 
present, the oats will grow into a dense 
mass. This makes an ideal way of seal¬ 
ing the top of any silo. This material 
of course, is discarded when the silo is 
opened. 

Australian Labor for Co-operation 

The annual congress of the Australian 
Labor party, just concluded at Svdney, 
has embarked upon a co-operative cam¬ 
paign to bring the farmers into close 
touch with the city consumers. It is 
proposed that co-operative societies be 
formed of all farmers, with similar or¬ 
ganizations established among the city 
workers, so that the products of the 
farm will be sold directly to the con¬ 
sumers. The Labor party will also 
stand behind the farmers in organizing 
co-operative banks to finance their 
crops, and will aid them in founding co¬ 
operative warehouses to distribute their 
surplus products throughout the world. 

This progressive move by Australian 
labor is identical with the campaign for 
direct trading between farmer producers 
and city consumers carried on in the 
\ " ite d States for the past year by the 
All-American Co-operative Commission. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
thus been saved by the workers and the 
tanners through the elimination of 
profit-taking parasitic middlemen.—Bul- 
letin of the All-American Co-operative 
Commission. 


province of Manitoba during 1922 will 
be in the neighborhood of 200 per cent., 
of the premiums collected. Losses in 
Saskatchewan this year will be very 

Zr ml than last - vear whe » payments 
I I uf e V e , nt ', 0f premiums col¬ 
lected. Alberta hail losses have bevn 
very light this year. 
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Revealed by the Scales 

The Relation of Production to Income from Dairy Cows 


E 


VERY farmer knows in a more or 
less vague sort of way that the 
net profit which a dairy cow can 
earn is proportionate with her 
capacity. It is generally under¬ 
stood that in spite of her more expen¬ 
sive board bill, the high producing cow 
leaves her owner a larger profit than the 
cheaply kept cow which performs in¬ 
differently at the pail. But the exact 
relationship between production and 
profit was never before so clearly 
mapped out as in a recent bulletin com¬ 
piled by J. C. McDowell, U.S. Dairy 
ItDivision. 

In this investigation the records of 
Jfi cow-testing associations covering 
the period 1910-1920 were used. The 
[eeords include reports on 41,990 cows, 
fable 1 shows the relation between in- 
)me and cost of feed in those herds 
^iere the product was sold as whole 
ilk. 

Table No 1. 


Milk Production 


Average 

income 

over 


Group 

of 

Range. 

Average. 

cost of 

records 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

feed 

jf 

16 

751 

- 2,250 

1,662 

$3.47 

.8 

223 

2,251 

- -3,750 

3,2 50 

32.25 

ft 

9 724 

3,751 

- 5,250 

4,605 

59.58 

Iff 

927 

5,251 

- 6,750 

5,970 

82.96 


671 

6,751 

- 8,250 

7,429 

10S.36 

a.; 

371 

8,251 

- 9,750 

8,918 

131.93 

7 ... 

181 

9,751 

-11,250 

10,354 

156.51 

8... 

58 

11,251 

-12,750 

11,881 

181.29 

0... 

34 

12,751 

-14,250 

13,250 

218.19 

10. 

7 

14,251 

-15,750 

15,042 

224.18 

11.... 

4 

15,751 

-17,250 

16,076 

219.50 

12—. 

1 

17,251 

-17,750 

17,387 

223.68 

13.... 

1 

17,751 

-18,250 

18,207 

212.99 

14. 

1 

18,751 

-19,250 

18,894 

286.06 

15. 

1 

19,751 

-20,250 

20,168 

222.91 

Total... 

.3,220 





Avgre... 




6,575 

92.11 


1 


|he records were sorted on the basis 
of milk production, allowing- a difference 
of 1,500 pounds between group centres. 

As milk production increased from 
groups 1 to 9, there was a rapid and 
verylconstant increase in income over 
cost Of feed. Beyond group 9, the num¬ 
ber of records in each group was small. 
In group 1 the average production of 
milk |was 1,662 pounds, and not until a 
cow-owner commences weighing milk 
does he realize how many animals of 
this class sneak into stables where every 
inmate is supposed to be self-support¬ 
ing. The average income over cost of 
feed for this group was $3.47. In group 
9 the ^average production of milk was 
13,250Lpounds, and the average profit 
over feed costs $218.19. The milk pro¬ 
duction in the latter case was eight 
times as much as in the former, but the 
average income over cost was about 62 
times as great. In other words it would 
take 62 cows like those in the low- 
yielding group to leave the owner with 
the same cash balance at the end of the 
year as one of the 13,000-pound cows 
would give. 

Table 2 shows the relation of milk 
production to cost of roughage, cost of 
grain |tnd total cost of feed. The table 
is a continuation of Table 1. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that the cost of rough- 
age foi- group 9 was If times as high as 
for g£oup 1. The cost of grain was six 
timet as high and the total feed cost 
was about three times as high. 

Table No. 2 

Relation of milk production to cost 
of teed where the product was sold as 
whole milk. 


Number 

Average 

milk 

Average cost of feed 

of 

produc¬ 

Rough- 

Grain 

Total 

records 

16 

tion 

1.662 

age 

$28.74 

$10.43 

$39.17 

223 

3.250 

32.69 

17.26 

49.95 

724 

4,605 

33.1 5 

23.79 

56.94 

927 

5,970 

35.09 

29.09 

64.18 

671 

7,4 29 

38.18 

34.62 

72.80 

371 

8,918 

42.36 

41.65 

84.01 

181 

10,354 

45.66 

48.38 

04,04 

58 

1 1.881 

50.63 

59.7 5 

1 10.38 

34 

1 3,250 

51.39 

63.4 5 

1 14.84 

7 

1 5,042 

49.03 

58.59 

107.62 

4 

1 6,076 

55.80 

84.24 

1 40.04 

1 

17,387 

49.20 

77.74 

1 26.94 

1 

1 8,207 

57.92 

1 19.24 

177.16 

1 

1 8,894 

48.99 

1 00.56 

149.55 

1 

20,168 

56.40 

1 08.29 

164.69 

3,220 


6.575 

37.06 

31.81 

68.87 


Flic figures in table 3 shows the rela- 
ti® between milk production and re- 
tufus for $1.00 expended for feed, and 
the relation between milk production 
anil th^ feed cost per 100 pounds of 
inllk. 


In group 2 the average milk produc¬ 
tion was 3,250 pounds, and the average 
returns for $1.00 expended for feed 
$1.64. In group 9 the average milk pro¬ 
duction was 13,250 pounds, and the 
average returns for $1.00 expended for 
feed $2.90. In group 2 the average cost 
of feed for 100 lbs. milk was $1.54, and 
in group 9 only 87 cents. 

The returns for $1.00 expended for 
feed increased rapidly though somewhat 
irregularly as milk production increased 
from groups 1 to 9. The cows that 
averaged 12,000 pounds of milk a year 
returned about 50 cents more for a dol¬ 
lar’s worth of feed than was returned 
by the cows that averaged 6,000 pounds 
of milk a year. 

As milk production increased from 
groups 1 to 9 the feed cost per 100 
pounds decreased very rapidly at first 
and more slowly as production reached 
a high level. At current prices for feed 
the feed cost for each group would vary 
from the figures given, but the direc¬ 
tion of the curve would not be greatly 
changed. 

The average production of farmers' 
cows in Western Canada, as distinct 
from cows on strictly dairy farms is 
believed to be in the neighborhood of 
3,000 pounds. This class of cows is 
represented by group 2. The income 
over feed cost for this kind of animal 
is shown as $32.25. If other expenses 
are accounted, the net profit would not 
be large. The production figures of 
cows only two or three grades removed 
indicate what may be done in the way 
of making the dairy industry more pro¬ 
fitable by the employment of better 
sires which will raise the level of pro¬ 
ductiveness of their daughters. 

Table No. 3 

Relation of milk production to re¬ 
turns for $1.00 expended for feed and 
to feed cost per 100 pounds of milk 
where product was sold as whole milk. 




Average 

Average 

returns 

Average 
feed cost 


Number 

milk 

for $ 1 

per 100 

Group No. 

of 

produc- 

expended 

pounds 


records 

tiou 

for feed 

of inllk 

1. 

16 

1,662 

$1.09 

$8.36 

2 

. 223 

3,250 

1.64 

1.54 

3 . 

724 

4,605 

• 2.05 

1.24 

4 . 

927 

5,970 

2.29 

1.07 

5 . 

. 671 

7,429 

2.45 

.98 

6. 

371 

8,918 

2.57 

.94 

7. 

181 

10,354 

2.66 

.91 

8. 

58 

1 1,881 

2.64 

.93 

9. 

34 

13,250 

2.90 

.87 

10. 

7 

15,04 2 

3.08 

.72 

11. 

4 

16.07 6 

2.57 

.87 

1 2. 

1 

17,387 

2.76 

.7 3 

13. 

1 

1 8,807 

2.20 

.97 

14. 

1 

18,894 

2.91 

.7 9 

15. 

1 

20,168 

2.3 5 

.82 

Total. 

Avgre. 

3,220 

6,575 

2.34 

1.05 


Pig-Raising Costs 

Supt. Hicks, of the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Agassiz, B.C., has been 
keeping figures over a three-year period 
on the cost of raising a litter of pigs 
up till weaning time. To determine this 
cost accurately, the record is made to 
iucludc the cost of maintaining the sow 
from the time of weaning her previous 
litter up to the time of farrowing, as 
well as her board bill from the time of 
farrowing until the litter for which 
costs are being determined is weaned. 
The cost of feed consumed by the young 
pigs other than what they get from the 
dam is of course included also. The 
average is in the neighborhood of $35 
per litter, with extremes ranging well 
above and well below this figure, de¬ 
pending upon the thriftiness of the 
sows and the size of the litters. All the 
pigs at Agassiz are Yorkshires. The 
.averaged sized litter at weaning time 
has been 8.5. Individual sows have far¬ 
rowed as many as from 16 to 21 jugs to 
the litter. 


Redeeming Participation Certifi¬ 
cates 

Q.—Will you please advise me IT par¬ 
ticipation certificates issued by the wheat 
board in 1919 are still redeemable? 

A.—If farmers present their par¬ 
ticipation certificates properly endorsed 
to this Board, 406 Notre Dame Invest¬ 
ment Building, Winnipeg, payment is 
still being made thereon.—H. Tooley, 
secretary, Canadian Wheat Board (1919- 
20 ). 
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You need it It’s got the de¬ 
sign, the strength, the quality- 
materials and all up-to-date 

features. Made of heavy, galvanized 
and corrugated steel, curved—twenty- 
nine times stronger than flat sheets— 
by a firm who have been making for 
30 years the goods the West wants. 
No cast iron to break—all pressed steel. 
All machine-made, therefore quick and 
easy to erect or take down. Weather-tight doors big enough to 
climb through. Take out any roof section m 3 minutes and 

You Can Fill From Any Side 

After filling, replace roof section and it bolts back, absolutely rain and 
snow tight Chutes, with cut-offs, at 2 heights making bag filling easy. 
Size 12 feet 5 inches diameter, by 9 feet XI inches at eaves, total 
capacity 1015 ‘‘Imperial” bushels. 

You oan*t appreciate the “Eastlake” until you tee the 
big illustrations in our new folders. Write to-day for 
same and prices to 173 

THE METALLIC ROOFING CO* LIMITED 

Manufacturers ... 797 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg. 
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A. Stanley Jones Co. Ltd. 

Saskatoon - Sask. 

Famous Small Combination 
Outfits and 
Separators for 
Immediate 
Delivery 


Government Handles Pure Seed 

As a sequel to the campaign which 
lias been carried out by the Agricultural 
College in Alberta to encourage the 
production of seed grain, Hon. George 
Iioadley has now approved of a plan 
which will be immediately put into 
effect of handling pure seed grain. 
This follows the government ’s efforts to 
put butter and egg marketing on a more 
satisfactory footing. 

Distribution of seed for production 
purposes, as well as the establishment 
of a cleaning and grading plan! in 
Edmonton, through which all seed grain 
to be marketed will be handled, is in¬ 
volved in the new governmental plan. 

Reasonable Price for Seed 

The scheme also provides for advance¬ 
ment to farmers, on consignments of 
grain to the government plant, of 65 
per cent, of the commercial elevator 
price, with a certificate covering the 
balance. The seed will be sold at the 
best advantage, and the balance, after 
expenses have been deducted, is to be 
paid to the growers. It is not the 
desire, however, that exorbitant prices 
be paid for the seed, but that a reason¬ 
able premium be obtained. 

According to figures assembled by 
the department, it is anticipated that 
100,000 bushels of seed grain will be 
handled under the new scheme this year. 
The handling and marketing will be 
under the supervision of the field crops 
branch of the department of agricul¬ 
ture. 

Plan is Ambitious One 

The new marketing plan is one of the 
most ambitious yet undertaken by the 
department, and is calculated to stimu¬ 
late to a marked degree the production 
of pure seed. Distribution of the latter 
for production purposes is to be con¬ 
tinued by the field husbandry branch 
of the University of Alberta. Under 
Professor Cutler, in co-operation with 
the field crops branch of the govern¬ 
ment, the department, however, under¬ 
takes to be responsible for the quality 
of the seed supplied, no matter from 
what source it might come. 

The field crops branch of the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture will inspect the 


grower’s grain from the registered seed 
supplied. Any farmer who can satisfy 
the crops commissioner that he is grow¬ 
ing seed grain that can be registered, 
and can pass inspection, will have the 
opportunity of marketing his grain 
under the new government scheme. 

Cleaning Plant at Edmonton 

A grain cleaning plant for govern¬ 
ment work is already being installed in 
Edmonton in the building formerly oc¬ 
cupied by the Northwest Biscuit com¬ 
pany in the east end of the city. This 
plant will be one of the most modern 
procurable, and an up-to-date device for 
the unloading of grain will also be a 
feature of the plant. 

It is announced by the department of 
agriculture that in the marketing of 
seed grain the government will have 
regard first for the requirements of the 
Alberta market, after which outside 
markets are to be sought. 

At the coming seed fair an oppor¬ 
tunity is to be given for the formation 
of a provincial seed growers’ organiza¬ 
tion, with the present Alberta Crop 
Improvement Association as a nucleus. 


Rustad’s Famous Elevator 


The grain elevator 
with the swivel hop¬ 
per. Manufactured in 
the West for years. 
Hundreds of satisfied 
users. A limited mini 
ber for immediate 
delivery nt less than 
pre-war prices. All 
workmanship guaran¬ 
teed. 


Write 

for 

litera¬ 

ture 

and 


Prices. _ .1 



Henry Rustad 


416 CORYDON AVE. 


WINNIPEG 
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The Grain Growers’ Guide 


W aterproof! 



An 

Amherst 

Shoe 

Style No. 
0243. 

Men’s 12-inch 
Brown Elk 
Blucher. 


Goodyear 
Welt, Slip 
Sole. Bellows 
Tongue to Top 


Sizes 6J to 11 


If your dealer does not stock Amherst 
No. 0243, write and we will send you the 
name of the nearest dealer who does. 



A poultry house made of straw bales 

This poultry house, on the farm of Earl Cook, M.P., Pincher, Alta., is made of baled straw. 
Outside dimensions, 80 ft. by 25 ft. It is cool in summer and warm in winter. As the air 
filters slowly through the straw it affords good ventilation for the birds. It has been 
standing two years. The flock is made up entirely of pure bred White Leghorns. 


Amherst Central Shoe 

Co. Limited 

REGINA - SASK. 

v_ J 

“AJAX” Coal 

Prices F.O.B. Medicine Hat, Alberta 

Per ton 

DOUBLE SCREENED LUMP (or 


Fancy Lump) . $4.50 

SINGLE SCREEN LUMP. 4.00 

STOVE (Very Large). 3.50 


This is a first-class domestic coal, free of 
clinkers and very little ash, almost no 
smoke and positively no soot. 

Join with your neighbor and order a car. 
Write for particulars and freight rates to 
your station. 

PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY WITH 

Norrie & Fawcelt Limited ubkkta 


^ Solo Distributors for Western Canada_ J 



The Weybum Security Bank 


Chartorod by Act of the Dominion 
Parliament 

office: Weyburn, Sask. 

Twenty-five Branches in Saskatchewan 
H. O. POWELL, General Manager 

V___ 


IIATIPC LANDS AND MINERALS 

NU I ll»t“”THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
offers for sale approximately 3,000,000 acres of 
Desirable Agricultural Lands In Mani¬ 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Various parcels may be leased lor Hay and Graft¬ 
ing purposes for three or live-year periods, at 
reasonable rentals. The Company Is also 
prepared to receive applications (or Coal Mining 
and other valuable Mineral Leases actually 
needed for development. For full terms and partic¬ 
ulars, apply to l.and Commissioner Desk T. 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, Winnipeg, Man. 


A Farm Size 
Concrete Mixer 

Tlu> right, sire nmi type for 
Hie sniiill jobs There Is no 
need for heart breaking 
work with a shovel when 
you have a 

Brantford 
Concrete Mixer 

For Small Jobs 

on your farm 'Clio mixer that loads on one side 
and dumps from the other, in wheelbarrow or 
direct Into forms Made for hand or power, on 
skids or mounted on trucks, with or without 
engine It will last for years. We build larger 
sin's for bigger jot's. 

Write for prices and full particulars. 

Goold, Shapley & Muir Co. Ltd. 

REGINA. SASK. BRANTFORD. 0NT. 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE. MAN. 

V___ —- 



Big Money Boring Wells 


Have water on your own farm. 
In spare time make wells (or your 
neighbors. It means $1000 extra in 
ordinary years, double that in dry 
years. No risk—no experience needed. 

Outfits for Getting Water Anywhere 

Farth augers, rock drills and 
combined machines. Kngine 
or horse power. IVntt for 
tasx terms and free catalog. 

LISLE MFC- COMPANY 

Boa 1 SO CLARINDA, IOWA 

Quick shipment from Saskatoon stock 



Live farmers buy, sell and exchange 
through Guide Classified advts. 


Barnyard Manure for Field Crops 

In the prairie provinces the habit has 
iioen to dismiss the "question of using 
manure with the rather proud boast, 
“The soils of the West are so rich 
that they do not need manure.” This 
statement is only partly true. The 
deep, richly fertile, black clay soil 
found in most parts of the West pro¬ 
bably contains sufficient fertility to 
grow bumper crops for fifty years 
without exhaustion, could the native 
fertility be rendered available and the 
proper physical texture of the soil be 
maintained. These are the two chief 
immediate uses of barnyard manure on 
prairie farms, to help to render fer¬ 
tility available bv retaining more 
moisture in the soil and to prevent 
soil drifting by maintaining the proper 
physical condition of the soil. 

The average precipitation in the 
West is from 15 to 20 inches in normal 
years, with in places 10 inches or less 
in dry years, and in places 25 inches or 
more in wet years. Where the pre¬ 
cipitation is less than 20 inches the 
application of manure is likely to.do 
much more harm than good unless the 
manure is properly applied. If unrotted 
manure is spread on the land by hand 
and plowed down in chunks, these little 
piles of straw will keep the land open, 
cause drying out, prevent the rise of 
moisture from below, and even after 
three or four years this strawy manure 
will be plowed up in almost the same 
state as when plowed under. Mean¬ 
time, two or three crops have been 
ruined, and the farmer will say that he 
is through with putting on manure. 

A series of experiments commenced 
on the Dominion Experimental Farms 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al¬ 
berta in 15)11, have demonstrated that, 
while it is not advisable to apply un- 
rotted manure unless in districts of 
heavy rainfall or as a top dressing to 
prevent soil drifting, profitable results 
may be secured by the application of 
well rotted manure on almost any land 
under almost any weather conditions, 
if the manure is carefully spread and 
immediately plowed under. Plowing 
under 12 tons per acre of well rotted 
manure in the fall has given increased 
yields of approximately four bushels 
per acre of wheat, eight bushels per 
acre of oats, and 10 bushels per acre of 
barley over an average of five years or 
more. Slightly lower increased yields 
have been secured when the manure 
was applied in the spring. 

Rotted Manure for Dry Land 

The most important points brought 
out in these experiments are that 
where rain fall is less than 20 inches 
only well rotted manure should be used. 
Unrotted manure may contain weed 
seeds, and by drying out the land it 
will very probably decrease the yield 
of grain, though it may increase 
yields of hoed crops where frequent 
cultivation causes more rapid mixing 
with the soil and decomposition. The 
best time to apply manure is in the fall 
on the stubble of the first crop after 
fallow and plow in immediately. 
When plowed under in the fall the 
manure will become well mixed with 
the soil before seeding, the soil will 


be warmer, and the fertility will be 
readily available. If applied in winter 
or spring, there is but little benefit 
during tlie first season. 

Applying manure on the fallow 7 is 
not to be recommended as the cultiva¬ 
tion of the fallow renders an abund¬ 
ance of plant food readily available, 
and if manure is added at this time 
there is danger of too rank growth, 
with lodging, rust and frost injury. 
Manure spreaders do good work, but 
if the manure is evenly spread by hand 
and harrowed, it should be in good 
condition for plowing under. Top 
dressing grain when two to six inches 
high can be recommended only to pre¬ 
vent soil drifting. Barnyard manure 
provides a fresh supply of vegetable 
matter or humus in the soil which acts 
as one of the best soil binders to pre¬ 
vent drifting, it is the best retainer 
for moisture, and, as it decays, pro¬ 
vides plant food. Commercial mineral 
fertilizers supply only plant food, and 
as there is an abundance of plant food 
in almost all western soils, the use of 
mineral fertilizers on Western farms 
must for many years to come be of 
very doubtful value.—F. II. Reed, 
Lacombe. 

Hunt for Rust With Planes 

The airplane and the microscope both 
are being used in an attempt by the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture to solve the problem of epidemics 
of wheat-stem rust. There are several 
possible ways in which this spread might 
be accounted for, but it is highly prob¬ 
able that of all the factors contributing 
to an epidemic of stem rust in the nor¬ 
thern states, the common barberry is by 
far the most important. Because of its 
generally recognized importance as a 
factor in starting epidemics of stem 
rust, a war of barberry extermination is 
being waged in the spring-wheat belt 
and neighboring states. 

There 1ms been some reason to believe 
that spores might possibly be carried by 
winds from rusted fields in Mexico and 
the southern states to northern fields of 
growing wheat and from thence to 
Western Canada. In order to determine 
the possible importance of such rust 
spores to the occurrence of rust farther 
north, airplanes were supplied by the 
War Department and by a commercial 
flying field. The air above the wheat 
country lias been searched to see if live 
rust spores really can be found in suffi¬ 
cient number to account in any degree 
for the spread of the disease. Small 
glass slides coated with vaseline and 
enclosed in bottles, or in a speciallv- 
designed spore trap, are taken up and 
exposed at different altitudes for a suf¬ 
ficient time to collect spores, if present. 

It has been found that the spores of 
different kinds of rusts, and of mativ 
other plant diseases, as well as pollen 
grains from many kinds of plants, bits 
of chaff, dust particles and other debris 
are present in the lower layers of the 
air. These minute objects are carried 
up in large quantities by whirlwinds 
and may be carried long distances be¬ 
fore being washed down. Studies have 
been made at elevations up to 16,500 
feet, and the red, or summer, spores of 
the stem rust have been found at eleva¬ 


tions ranging from 100 to 4,000 feet, and 
more rarely up to 10,000 feet, the num¬ 
ber decreasing with the elevation. E\ i* 
dence, however, still is lacking to show 
that any of these spores, after long ex¬ 
posure at high altitudes, can germinate 
and produce infection even though de¬ 
posited by rain and wind in the spring- 
wheat belt. 

In general, the number of stem rust 
spores found was comparatively small, 
and at the higher elevations practically 
negligible. It is probable, says the de¬ 
partment, that the barberry bushes have 
been largely responsible for the damage 
done bv stem rust. 


Trading" in Futures 

o.—-Last spring: I bought a May option 
in wheat from a local elevator company. 
Towards the last of April they sent me 
word that I would have to close out my 
May option before tlie first of May, so I 
sold the May option and bought a July. 
Again in June they warned me to close out 
the July option before the first of July, 
otherwise I would have to take delivery oi 
1,000 bushels of wheat which would pro¬ 
bably be No. 3 Northern. What I cannot 
understand is why I had to close out the 
options by the first of the month, while 
they are bought and sold on the Winnipeg 
market until the end of the month.— K.A. 
B„ Alta. 

A.—When a man buys 1000 bushels 
of wheat on the May option market he 
virtually enters into a contract to take 
delivery any time during the month of 
May, at the option of the seller, of 1000 
bushels wheat of contract grade, name¬ 
ly, 1, 2 or 3 Northern, at the deliverable 
spread previously decided upon by the 
board of the grain exchange, which is: 

1 Northern at the full option price; 

2 Northern at three cents under the 
option price; and 3 Northern at seven 
cents under the option price. In other 
words, the seller has the option as to 
the time he makes delivery of the cash 
article within the month of May, while 
the buyer has no choice in the matter, 
but must accept it on his contract. 

A certain amount of wheat is deliv¬ 
ered on these option contracts every 
day through the Grain Exchange Clear¬ 
ing House, and this grain is distributed 
to the various offices doing business in 
options, in proportion to the contracts 
outstanding by each. Brokers who do 
business for speculators only, have very 
imperfect facilities for the handling of 
cash grain and, therefore, insist that 
their customers become released from 
their contracts in some way before the 
opening day of the option month. You 
will realize how necessary this is from 
their standpoint when we say that the 
very moment the warehouse receipt for 
cash grain is delivered to the broker an 
accepted cheque must be turned over 
for the value of the grain at the pur¬ 
chase price. This makes a very heavy 
investment in the grain by the broker, 
as usually he only has a small margin 
from his customer. Brokers, therefore, 
usually warn their customers who hold 
long wheat to either close out their 
contracts for good, thus taking their 
loss or profit, as the case may be, or 
as an alternative to replace their long 
May wheat with an equal quantitv of 
the more distant future, July or Octo¬ 
ber, if the latter is then in the market. 

This gets over the difficulty of having 
cash wheat delivered up until the month 
of July, on contract purchases, when the 
same condition of affairs exists and 
must be faced in a similar wav. This 
year there was a great deal of 3 Nor¬ 
thern wheat, in fact, much more than 
the trade could care for on the flat or 
milling basis. At times it was almost 
impossible to sell 3 Northern at a flat 
price and, therefore, large quantities of 
this grade found its way on to the mar¬ 
ket through the clearing house, being 
applied on option contracts. Naturally 
no 1 or 2 Northern wheat was applied 
at that time, as these grades were in 
such good demand they were bringing a 
premium over the option price. That is 
the reason your broken advised vouthat 
you were likely to have 3 Northern de¬ 
livered on your contract. This condi¬ 
tion obtained this year owing to the 
relative volume of 3 Northern and the 
higher grades produced. 

The information you are apparently 
mos anxious for is that cmbilied g 
he last sentence of your letter, and this 
has been covered above. To reneat t 
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ia orfiear the last day of April you 
tould Escape the liability to accept de- 
iverylnd would pass that on to souie- 
ne el» who, perhaps, was prepared to 
ke his chance of accepting 3 Northern 
i his iontract. 

Silos and Silage 

a _I intend to build a silo this sum* 

la. will you please give me the following 

)L rmation: 

A How many tons of sunflower ensilage 
be required to reed 20 cows ror seven 
ion/>is? 

2 / how large a pit silo will this quantity 
equiret,. 

3. What is the best time to seed sun- 
owers land how long does it take to 
latur'efl What could be expected per acre 
Hi well prepared land in this district? 
Vbu\d chin be better than sunflowers or 
o\v wotild they be mixed? What is the 
iest kind of corn for fodder?—N.D.M. 

A.—We usually figure seven tons per 
ear, per cow, so that five tons should 
sufficient for the seven winter 


'onityKvhich w 7 ould require 100 tons 
)r your cows. This would require a 
t silo}4 feet in diameter by 30 feet 

depth. 

The Mammoth Russian sunflower is 
9 standard variety to be used for this 
rpose.fit requires about eight pounds 
seed per acre in rows 42 inches 
tart. The ground is prepared the same 
you would prepare a garden, and 
seed** put in the ground any time 
er the-land warms up in the spring, 
y durilg May 15 to June 1. Here, at 
iskatoOt, the average yields on dry 
nd half been about 15 tons per acre, 
see ni reason why you should not 
qual tMt result in your locality. Corn 
as sonw advantages over sunilowers in 
>aving*ho land in better shape for the 
ext crot), and in being useful for dry 
eed if fou happen to have more than 
ou cam put in your silo, but on the 
thei^Bnd the sunflowers will stand 
ght ;frpts much better than corn, and 
nil am a higher yield per acre. The 
iffereiBe in yield per acre at Saska- 
been about 50 per cent., the 
urn HHraging about 10 tons and the 
anflow^ about 15 tons per acre.—• 
[.O. 1 


ArnHging Three-Year Rotation 

Q. . M ave heavy land, subject to blow- 
, an want to grow a forage crop. I 
lld^ne to grow sweet clover with my 
crop of ha y tlie following year 
down the second growth. 1 am 
dnHhe oats on summerfallow stubble, 
plan be advisable? What pro- 
orttdKir oats and clover seed should 1 

se? *w M - T - 

1H rotation, as I understand it, 
r i»^Bnsist of summerfallow 7 , wheat, 
^jfflflwded down with sweet clover, and 
jhen sweet clover which will be partly 
jut for hay and plowed down early in 
(he swnmer to make a summerfallow. 
lery guod stands can be secured when 
weet|clover is sown with oats as a 
jeeon® crop after summerfallow, pro- 
idin* that care is used in the pre- 
aratBn of the seed bed. The seed 
eA Mould be firm and enough surface 
uitiMtion should be given it to help 
reft in moisture. The reason that 
tveflBdover and other hay crops some- 
meinilie out when sown as a second 
,7 *»i crop after fallow is that there 
aHconseived moisture in the soil, 
seed bed is too loose, thus dry- 
iglH: the young seedlings during the 
l^^ftell of drought that lasts more 
iMlWweek or two. This difficulty can 
0 V nicely avoided by proper care 
1 preparation of the seed bed. 
ee» can be done with an ordinary 
ra^Brill set to sow about two inches 

is very little data as to the 
or| ’® amount of oats to use in a 
of this kind, but our experi- 
r,e C»ilic a tes that good results are 
eryaBtelv to be obtained if the seed- 
°®bats is rather light, say one 
ffieMer acre to ten pounds of sweet 
ve ®This reduces the danger of tlie 
8 Mothering out the sweet clover. 
wo y also suggest that whatever 
of oats can be economically 
sheaf feed, be removed from 
ae laid as sheaf feed, thus getting 
,!eiI )j® the ground rather early and 
avlI Bthe full use of the moisture 
thflftwcet clover during the latter 
ai l eftthe season.—M.C. 
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i me in a condition so dried out 


given to understand that nursery companies 
which sell their entire year's output in a few 
spring weeks are so rushed at that time as 
to be unable to give their product adequate 
protection from drying out Would it be 
advisable to order in the fall? 

A.—In regard to farmers generally 
ordering and securing stock from com¬ 
mercial nurseries in the fall, providing 
the material is properly handled in the 
nurseries and the purchaser secures his 
stock in good condition from the express 
company, there is no reason why fall 
dug stock should not be quite satisfac¬ 
tory. Many farmers, however, do not 
know just how to handle stock delivered 
in the fall in order to carry it through 
the winter. It would not bo advisable 
to plant out the stock under average 
conditions in the fall of the year. It 
is quite true that the nurseries have a 
big rush in the spring, but if they 
started to do a general shipping business 
in the fall they would be up against 
the harvest and threshing wages, and 1 
do not know that shipping in the fall 
in itself would result in any better 
handling of the stock. 

From what experience I have had the 
trouble seems to lie, first, that some of 
the nurserymen do not realize the shape 
in which their stock is finally delivered. 
Some of them use nothing but straw, 
which may be damp when it leaves the 
nursery, but dries out in a very short 
time. The same trouble would arise in 
connection with fall shipments unless 
the nurserymen supply themselves with 
proper packing materials. If fall orders 
were sent in in very large numbers 
there would always be the temptation 
for the nurserymen to dig their stuff 
before it was thoroughly matured. Only 
certain classes of material could be safe¬ 
ly shipped in the fall. Evergreens would 
not stand this treatment in this country. 

Some nurseries follow the practice of 
having local agents to whom all orders 
in that district are consigned in car 
loads, and the local agent undertakes to 
distribute them. This is a method of 
handling which may lessen the expense 
of the nursery where transportation 
charges are included in the cost of ma¬ 
terial, but you can easily sec that: where 
stock is handled in this way the chances 
are that much of it will be spoiled or 
dried out before the actual purchaser 
gets hold of it. 

All the stock that we handle is dug 
in the fall of the year and heeled in 
ready for shipping in the spring. We 
would not like to undertake shipping 
from this nursery in the fall, as we feel 
that a great deal of the material would 
not be properly handled by farmers, and 
as a consequence much of it would be 
lost before the time for planting in 
spring. Where the planter understands 
carrying the stock through, fall deliv¬ 
eries would no doubt be all right.— 
Norman M. Ross, Indian Head Forestry 
Farm. 

Sweet Clover Volunteer Reseeding 

q.—M y sweet clover field which was 
sown in 1921 was pastured during- this 
past summer, but as I did not have enough 
animals running in it to keep down tlie 
growth, much of it has gone tv. seed and 
is now shattering and reseeding the whole 
field. Will I have to summerfallow the 
field next year to get out the sweet clover? 
Would not fall plowing with a little culti¬ 
vation in the spring be sulTicieiit to induce 
germination of the shattered seed, and 
secure the field for spring sown grain? 

A.—Practically all the seed which 
falls from the plants in your field is 
hard seeded, and as it has not gone 
through the scarification process, it will 
not germinate this fall, no matter how 
much cultivation you give it. The 
action of frost on the seeds will how¬ 
ever bring about the germination of a 
large per cent, of the seeds late next 
spring, at which time plowing will des¬ 
troy the young plants. Plowing should 
not be undertaken till the slants are 
from three to five inches high in order 
to ensure the most thorough eradication. 
Young plants which survive spring 
cultivation develop their winter buds 
in the late summer. They w r ill be al¬ 
most immune from damage in the fall. 
If plowed, they will come up in the 
spring to finish the second year of their 
life cycle. In this case also it would 
be futile to cultivate in the fall but 
efforts to destroy them should be left 
over till spring. In the Red River 
Valley there is some danger that ill- 
managed sweet clover may become a 
weed, but outside this area it is not 
likely to become serious unless we have 
a succession of wet years. 
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HAS NO EQUAL 
Largest sale in America. 


Dominion Potato Grades 

Experience teaches that the first step 
in the orderly and equitable marketing 
of any commodity is the establishment 
and maintenance of distinct grades. 
With the passing of the Act to Regu¬ 
late the Sale and Inspection of Root 
Vegetables, assented to bv the last 
parliament on June 28, potato growers 
from Atlantic to Pacific will dispose of 
tlieir product according to a uniform 
scale of grades. No single factor will 
establish greater confidence with the 
trade than this inspection by capable 
men who have no financial interest in 
the potatoes themselves, but who are 
seeking rather a strict observance of 
the grade requirements. A satisfied 
receiver is always deemed necessary. 
Market depression and poor prices are 
too often caused by an over-supply of 
poor stuff. 

The new enactment should offer con¬ 
siderable encouragement to better pro¬ 
duction. It has been felt that producers 
of a good grade of potatoes received 
no better returns than producers of 
inferior grades. In the future this 
should be eliminated, as it is expected 
that dealers will buy on grade alone, 
specifying that such deals be subject 
to government inspection, and this will 
tend to eliminate inferior stocks from 
the market. 

The following is an extract from the 
Act to Regulate the Halo and Inspec¬ 
tion of Root Vegetables: 

Potatoes 

The following shall be the grades for 
potatoes offered for sale in Canada: 

Canada A—Canada A quality shall 
include only sound, reasonably mature 
potatoes of similar varietal characteris¬ 
tics which are practically free from dirt 
or other foreign matter, frost injury, 
sunburn, abnormal growth, growth 
cracks, cuts, scab, blight, soft rot, dry 
rot or damage caused by disease, iu 
sects or mechanical or other means. In 
this grade the diameter of potatoes of 
the round varieties shall not be less 
than one and seven-eights inches, and 
of potatoes of the long varieties one 
and three-fourths inches. 

Canada B —Canada It quality shall 
include only reasonably mature pota¬ 
toes of similar varietal characteristics, 
which are practically free from dirt or 
other foreign matter, frost injury and 
soft rot, and which are free from seri¬ 
ous damage caused by sunburn, cuts, 
scab, blight, dry rot or other disease, 
insects, or mechanical or other means. 
The diameter of potatoes of this grade 
shall be not less than ono and one half 
inches. 

In order to allow 7 for variations inci¬ 
dent to commercial gradijig and hand¬ 
ling in each of above two grades, five 
per cent, by weight of any lot may bo 
under the prescribed size, and in addi¬ 
tion six per cent, by weight of any such 
lot iray be below tiie remaining require¬ 
ments of this grade; but not more than 
one-third of such six per cent., that is 
to say, not more than two per cent, by 
weight of the entire lot, may have the 
llesh injured by soft rot. 

Canada C—Canada C ungraded qual¬ 
ity shall include only potatoes of one 
and one-half inches or more in diameter. 

Definitions 

For the purpose of this section: 

(a) “Practically free” means that 
the appearance shall not be injured to 
an extent readily apparent upon casual 


examination of the lot, and that any 
damage from the causes mentioned can 
bo removed by the ordinary processes 
of paring, without appreciable increase 
in waste over that which would occur 
if the potato were perfect. Loss of the 
outer skin only shall not be considered 
as an injury to the appearance; 

(ID “Diameter” means the greatest 
dimension at right angles to the longi¬ 
tudinal axis; 

(e) “Free fro.a serious damage” 
means that any damage from the causes 
mentioned can be removed by the ordin¬ 
ary process of paring without increase 
in waste of more than ten por cent, by 
weight over that which would occur if 
the potato were perfect; 

(d) “Soft rot” means a soft, mushy 
condition of the tissue, from whatever 
cause; 

(e) “Abnormal growth” means ex¬ 
cessive or second growth to tho detri¬ 
ment of quality. 

The administration of this act is 
vested in the Fruit Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

That Western t’anada will ship con¬ 
siderably more wheat to Japan tho 
coming season than formerly, is the 
statement made by the director of a 
large Japanese grain firm at present 
visiting Alberta. 
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C! COWlNTS 


Fancy 

Pink 


Salmon 

makes fine meals 
saves much cooking 


For all those hasty meals of late 
summer and early fall—harvest 
time—havo a supply of G-M 
PINK SALMON and G M PIL¬ 
CHARDS ready in the pantry. 
A healthy, satisfying and tasty 
food for those “threshing” 
appetites. 
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G-M 
Fry tliei 
bccaus 


G M PILCHARDS 
•y them like fresh fish— 
because they cost less. 


Ask Your Driller for the.',-, G-M 
Canned Ocean Pr-. ducts 

Cheap as fresh fish—more economical 
—ail tlie natural juices retained. 

Some G M Specialties: 

O-M Red Sockeye Salmon 

O-M Fancy l’ink Salmon 

G-M Kippered Salmon 

O-M Kippered Herrings 

G-M Froth Herrings 

G-M Herrings in Tomato Sauce 

GOSSE-MILLERD LIMITED 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Aspirin 


The Grain Growers’ Guide 


UNLESS you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you 
are not getting Aspirin at all 








Accept only an “unbroken package” of “Bayer Tablets of 
Aspirin,” which contains directions and dose worked out by 
physicians during 22 years and proved safe by millions for 

Colds Headache Rheumatism 

Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 

Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Awplrln Is tho trade mark (registered i n Canada) of Bayer Manufacture of Mono- 
aoottcaoideBter of Sallcylicacid. While It Is well known that Aspirin means Bayer 
manufacture, to assist the public aprainst imitations, the Tablets of Bayer Company 
will bo stamped with their general trade mark, tho ‘‘Bayer Cross.” 


On Sympathy’s Trail 


Continued from I’ago 7 

mobiles. Explanations fairly tumbled 
over each other but long before domes¬ 
tic equilibrium had been restored, Mr. 
Blake disengaged himself from the fam¬ 
ily circle and rang up Guthrie. From 
the station there ho wired a frantic 
telegram to Dr. Pompus not to come if 
he had not already started. Tie was 
mightily relieved to get word back: 

“ Doctor Pompus is away. First mes¬ 
sage not delivered.” 

That did not save the Wvgants from 
holding an impromptu reception for all 
their neighbors ami relations the bal¬ 
ance of the afternoon. 


found a nearby farmer who would stable, 
and care for his team; then he sought 
the telegraph office. Had any message 
come for Dr. Lively within a few hours? 
Not there, but there was current talk 
on the street of a telephone call from 
Guthrie. Then the train rolled in and 
Fred neither waited nor cared to hear 


Fred Wygnnt pulled his foaming team 
to a sudden standstill in front of Dr. 
Lively’s residence only a short time 
after the two women left it by another 
route. Hardly stopping to secure his 
horses, he rushed up the steps and rang 
the bell. There was no answer to his 
summons, nor to several more which fol¬ 
lowed the first in rapid succession. The 
young man became desperate. A glance 
through the windows into the familiar 
rooms showed him certain marks of un¬ 
tidy confusion, as though the last of the 
household had departed in great haste. 
Fearing the worst, he ran over to the 
doctor’s office. It was open but de¬ 
serted, like the house, and showing 
similar evidences of confusion. On the 
desk was a scrap of crumpled paper 
with something about a Guthrie mes¬ 
sage, scribbled in Miss Ellen’s hand. 
It was only a fragment but it furnished 
him with a clew. The girl was out of 
her mind and had fled to Guthrie in her 
madness—tho scene of their engagement 
and of many a boating trip together in 
their happy courting days. Why had 
she gone there, but to end nil in tho 
lake? 

Fred made a rush for his team and 
turned them into the road toward Guth¬ 
rie, thinking, as he rode, of the times 
he had gone over that route with Ellen 
by his side. One mile out he crossed 
the railroad, and it flashed upon him 
that tho afternoon train was about due. 
It would get to Guthrie a good hour be¬ 
fore his flagging team could, and every 
minute might mean the saving of her 
life. He turned down the track to the 
station, only a short half-mile away, ami 
in the few minutes interval of waiting. 


The Wvgnnt afternoon was filled with 
rather sensational arrivals and depar¬ 
tures, so that Mrs. Lively and her 
trembling charge was only one of many; 
still it had its own peculiar interest, 
greatest of all, peilmps, being the fair 
girl herself. After hearing the great 
mass of conflicting explanations, these 
two interlopers, fully assured of Fred’s 
safety, began their homeward journey, 
greatly relieved but thoroughly puzzled. 

A mile from home they drew up by 
a trough to water their horse and heard 
some farmers discussing the events of 
the day. 

“Hear about the runaway?” queried 
one. 

“Fred Wygnnt’s team, you mean? 
They sav that was a mistake.” 

“Mistake nothing! I met that team 
myself, running like buffaloes over the 
upper road about an hour ago and had 
to drive into the field to give them the 
track. Fred was still in the seat but 
the wav he was being swayed and 
bumped along through all those chuck- 
holes would never let him stay there 
much longer.” 

“Yes, that’s all true,” put in a third. 
“They were telling over town that 
young Wygnnt was badly hurt. T saw 
them going over the hill beyond the 
grist mill but was too far away to head 

them. Anyway, nothing would have 
stopped them, running ns they were 

then. ’Twas more than an hour ago, 
though; nearer two.” 

“Was the story true or was it false? 
Mrs. Lively glanced down at the fright¬ 
ened girl by her side, all white again, 
then touched her own horse with the 
whip. Home was the best place for the 
poor child while that uncertainty lasted. 
On the one side were Fred’s own par¬ 
ents declaring that he was unhurt and 
on his way over to the doctor’s resi¬ 
dence. On the other were these men 
claiming to have seen Fred, since he left 
home, in the midst of a distressing run¬ 
away and that Fred had been badly 
hurt. Which, oh which was true? 


Perhaps it was more reasonable, all 
things considered, to believe the first; 
hut alas! it was more human nature to 
fear the last, and after all, Ellen was 
very human. They were hardly at 
home when the poor girl, spying a pass¬ 
ing grocer’s wagon, which happened to 
be coming from toward the upper road 
district and the station, dragged herself 
out to the street and asked the boy if 
there had been a runaway accident in 
or about town that afternoon. He had 
not heard of any. 

“Not—not Mr. Wygant’s team, for 
instance?’ ’ 

That reminded him, he had seen old 
Jake Britton taking young Wygant’s 
crack bay team over to his barn that 
afternoon, all winded and covered with 
foam; hut he had seen nothing of Fred 
Wvgant. 

Without stopping to tell her sister- 
in-law or even to consider what she did, 
the frightened girl ran down the village 
street and turned into a lane which 
led across two small farms to the 
Britton barn. The distance was not 
very great and, trembling with excite¬ 
ment and weariness, she presently 
slipped into the cool, dark barn as if 
she expected to find the object of her 
quest stretched helpless by the side of 
the jaded team. The horses were alone 
and, utterly overcome by her emotions 
and fatigue, the girl threw both arms 
passionately about the neck of one. 
There, with her face buried in its long 
mane, she hung by its side and sobbed 
as if her heart would burst within her 
bosom. 


It did not take Fred Wvgant many 
minutes after reaching Guthrie to dis¬ 
cover that he was on a bootless chase; 
that Dr. Lively’s summons from there 
was only a duplicate of what had been 
sent out for him from every station in 
the vicinity. The return train brought 
him back, discouraged, puzzled and com¬ 
pletely without heart. He left the 
train dejectedly and walked with lag¬ 
ging step from the station up toward 
the Britton barn, llow dark and cool 
the barn was; surely a welcome change 
to his tired horses from the hot, dusty 
road. With a tenderer feeling toward 
all living things because of his own 
trouble, lie stepped into the stall beside 
his favorite horse and, dropping his 
arms across its back, lie ran them along 
its shapely neck until he suddenly found 
them around—Ellen Lively. 

Dr. Lively never lived to break the 
laws of his country in any of its parts 
but when, after much chasing, some¬ 
one succeeded in delivering to him 
those hasty summons home, lie would 
have broken several of the ten com¬ 
mandments and his auto into the bar¬ 
gain, if lie could have doubled its 
speed. As it was, tho record he made 
while passing through several of the 
towns that lay in his path would have 
gotten him into trouble had not the 
previous telephone search for him given 
him free passage home at any speed he 
wished to travel. On reaching the 
house he found his wife in a new dis¬ 
tress; Ellen was missing. Tie stopped 
only long enough to receive in chunks 
the story he afterwards digested in 
minute fragments; then he started for 
the office telephone, but only reached 
the front porch. Coming up the walk 
he saw the missing girl leaning, rather 
heavily it.seemed to him, upon young 
Wygant’s arm. 

Perhaps the doctor and his wife had 
lost a good deal from the natural ro¬ 
mance of their dispositions while read¬ 
ing the everyday prose of two years’ 
married life.. But there was something 
in the two young faces that were turn¬ 
ed to them which neither failed to 
understand, and which, in spite of the 
weariness, betrayed a satisfaction in 
tho ending of the day’s events quite out 
of keeping with the excitement and 
distress occasioned by them as thov 
passed. 


Co-operation in Saskatchewan 


Continued from Page 4 

1018, with a slightly increased run. 
shows three times tho return to the pro- 
dueer. From these figures it is onlv 
natural to assume that the marketin'” 7 
of livestock, whether through the nrL 
vale trader or through the co-operative 
association, would suffer. 

< o-operntive horse sales were held 
during the year at a number of points. 


Mrs. Geo. Warman 
Tells How Cuticura 
Healed Pimples 


“I had a breaking out of pimples 
on my face which irritated so much 
at night that I began to 
scratch and they broke 
Wfls— J! out in deep, sore erup- 

t ^ ons * My ^ ace i°°k e{ ^ 

igjiL *^y so badly that I did not 
want to go anywhere. I 
\——T saw an advertisement for 
‘ ‘ Cuticura Soap and Oint¬ 

ment and I bought them. After using 
one and a half boxes of Cuticura 
Ointment, with the Cuticura Soap, I 
was completely healed.” (Signed) 
Mrs. Geo. Warman, 13 Duchess St., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Tal¬ 
cum promote and maintain skin pu¬ 
rity, skin comfort and skin health. 
The Soap to cleanse, purify and beau¬ 
tify, the Ointment to soften, soothe 
and heal and the Talcum to powder 
and perfume. 


Sample Each Free by MaU. Address: "tynian»,l.iin- 
ited, 344 St. Paul St., W., Montreal.” Sold every¬ 
where. Soap 26c. Ointment25 and60c. Talcum26r 

£9HF**Cuticura Soap thavet without mug. 


and while they were not so numerous i 
in the previous year, they were muc 
more successful. 

In the matter of potato marketing, 
good deal of work was done in an ei 
deavor to dispose of the surplus 
potatoes which was in the farme 
hands last fall, and correspondence w 
held with many dealers both in Easte 
Canada and in the States. For vario 
reasons, however, prices fcl' off whi 
potato conditions elsewhere improve 
so that only a limited number of shi 
ments took place. “It must be e 
dent,” says Mr. Booth, “that when 
large surplus exists in the West the 
must be a fairly acute shortage, wi 
resulting high prices in other parts, 
bring a substantial return to the p: 
ducer after tho cost of marketing 
met. ’ ’ 

The slump in prices of stock on t 
hoof was not followed by any reducti 
in retail prices, and this had the natu 
effect of increasing the interest in be 
rings. “As a result the demand f 
information on this subject has be 
greater during the past six months tho 
at all previous times in the history-i 
our office. Previous to this year we la 
knowledge of less than 50 beef ring 
now we know of more than 300. 

“One bright spot in the past year 
activities is to be found in the devein 
ment of community halls. Since pr 
vision was made in the Co-operative Ai 
a year ago to allow 7 of incorporation c 
such organizations, 14 associations hav 
availed themselves of this privilegi 
while a great many letters have bee 
received from other districts now cot 
tomplating the building of these socis 
centres. ’ ’ 

Egg Marketing 

Dealing with the question of e 
marketing, Mr. Booth alludes to t 
recent amendment to the Egg Marketi 
Act, under which it. is provided th 
all persons handling eggs for re-sa 
must candle them. The result is that 
chain of responsibility is placed upo 
every person who handles eggs from t 
producer to the consumer. The effect 
that there is greater care in marketin 
more attention to packing and shippin 
and more expeditious handling by 
concerned. There are now over 2,3(1 
licensed dealers in eggs, and the lar 
dealers have stated that the percenta 
of bad eggs received has decreased ni 
terially over the amount experienced 
few years ago, and the same stateme 
has been made bv many retailers. 

A large and very interesting sectid 
of the report deals with co-operativ 

' n Saskatchewan not coi 
dinted by the branch. These includ 

tTTT ° f the Co-operative Stoc 
* ards at Moosg .Tnw onri . 




\lbert• °h M Q 0S , e Jaw an(1 at Print 

- licit, the Saskatchewan Co-operati’ 

ivo Tlev’i “"Saskatchewan cZpl, 
t e Elevator Company; th e Canadii 
Co-operative Wool Growers Limited- i 
Lading department of the Saskatch 
wan Grain Growers’ Association 
t the Municipal Hail Insurance Aosod 
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sausages 


There ia waiting far you a capy el 
HALLAM S BEAUTIFUL FUR 
FASHION BOOK for SEASON 
1923, containing about 250 illustrations 
of FUR COATS AND SETS, 
amongst which ia 

THIS BEAUTIFUL 


Farmers! You can have sausages, tlie best 
and most tasty at that, just when you 
want them, simplv by heating a tin of 

CLARK’S Ca s. b ;L d8e SAUSAGE 

or if you prefer them 

CLARK’S smoked SAUSAGES 

VIENNA STYLE 

Fresh sausages are hard to get hi many places 
and Clark’s sausage in cans fills this need. 

Buy a few cans from your dealer, or, if he has 
not got them, ask him to order a ease from his 
jobber. 

Made in Canada, by Canadians with Canadian 
farm produce. 

Purity guaranteed by "Canada Approved" Stamps 

W. CLARK LIMITED, Montreal 

Establishments at 
Montreal, P.Q., St. Remi, P.Q., 
and Harrow, Out. 


ence on Child Welfare 

Canadian Council on Child 
are has announced its annual 
erence to be held in Toronto, 
week of September 25. The 
rence, as planned for this 
nises to be something unique 
\ The Mothers’ Allowance 
ners of the various provinces 
minion, the Canadian Associa- 
Child Protection officers, the 
Educational Council of Can- 
Canadinn Council on Mental 
and the Canadian Association 
revention of Tuberculosis will 
peratively with the National 
lo make the conference a suc- 
Wi . ,ajnch society will take respon- 
s te]itjB for providing and carrying 
the program of one or two 

iong, 

essions running will be devot- 
ild hygiene. One session will 
to the discussion of practical 
of reducing infant mortality in 
n and city communities. Two 
are to be given entirely over 
discussion of Children’s Pro- 
\ct and the Juvenile Delin- 
Three parallel sessions 
the first three days, so that 
may choose the subjects of 
rest to them. Special confer- 
ill be arranged to meet the 
the delegates and these will 
the direction of experts in 
ticular field. 


her as a Homemaker 

lv speaking, people use the 
memaker” when referring to 
r of a family. By rights the 
1 also be conferred upon the 
it is his job, as much as his 
see that their children are 
properly. Not only is it 
eave such a big undertaking 
ion, but everyone knows that 
wo people to safely pilot 
in a generation such as this, 
home is a veritable ark 
withstand the flood of 
dencics, the future of our 
rk indeed. 

many ways in w r hich a 
be a homemaker in the 
of the w r ord. We have in 
an who always made it a 
ar his children’s prayers 
ere young. He also took 
crest in their religious in¬ 
ti has always been willing 
solve problems concerning 
^nd spiritual life. This he 
duty as a father and 
I pleasure from such inti¬ 
ll with his children. At 
dertook to teach them good 
rs, and also to see that the 
this time was suitable. 
■ grew older they became 
to hearing their parents 
munity work and national 
so found themselves inter- 
fa important matters, 
er went still further in dis- 
is duties as a homemaker, 
reat pains to interest his 
his hobby of nature study, 
is he was able to profoundly 
e young people around him, 
naturally drawn towards a 
was enthusiastic about 
Ise beside his regular occu- 
other way in which this 
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°f[ilacf^r/uciSe^rom 


Hallam's Fur Fashion Book contains a wonderful showing of LUR COAl ^5 in 
MUSKRAT, RACOON, HUDSON SEAL, BEAVER, ELECTRIC SEAL, 
PERSIAN LAMB, MARAIOT, in latest styles at extremelv low prices, ranging 
from $59.00 to $435.00. 

-CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY-““ 

hallam fur fashion book 


Your 


name in 


Street or Rural Route.. 


Post Office... Province.. 

To Department No. 657, TORONTO 


This handsome CANADIAN 
WOLF SET is an example of 
HALLAM ‘‘trapper to wearer’* 
values. 

SCARF measures about 35 
inches long and is lined with 
Crepe de Chene, can be fas¬ 
tened with Chain, Domes, or 
by Spring Jaw on the head. 

MUFF is large ballshape 
about 33 inches round and 16 
inches across, velvet lined, 
crepe cuffs, soft brown bed, 
wrist cord and ring, trimmed 
with Head*, Tails, and Paws, 
as shown. 

M. 300 Black Wolf Scarf, delivered ta you, $28.51 
" “I “ ** Muff, “ " “ 2« SO 

M, 302 Brown Lucille Wolf Scarf " “ " 28.50 

M. 303 “ “ “ Muff M “ “ 28 50 


Early morning admiration of the flock 


The Countrywoman 


Chairs and Kitchen Comfort 

Two weeks ago, I called on a friend 
and she said: “Would you mind sitting 
in the kitchen with me for a few 
minutes while 1 finish my work?’’ 

Of course I did not mind! She 
pointed to a low, comfortable chair. 
It was a very nice chair. “You need 
not have taken this chair from the 
sitting-room for me,” I expostulated. 

She laughed at this. “I would have 
taken any chair from the sitting-room 
for you,” she said. “However, as a 
matter of fact, I did not do so. That 
chair is always there.” 

“It seems too good a chair to be in 
the kitchen,” I ventured. 

“You think so; do you,” she smiled. 
“ For myself, I would not be without 
that chair in the kitchen. I consider 
it saves my health over and over 
again. ’ ’ 

“How,” I asked. 

“For one thing,” she went on, 
“ have you never remarked how most 
people keep a high chair in the 
kitchen?’ ’ 

I nodded. 

“Well,” she said: “I wouldn’t have 
a high chair for anything! It makes 
one bend one’s neck too much! There 
are other people who keep a low kin¬ 
dergarten chair instead. These chairs 
are of wood. I don't like them either. 
Now examine the chair on which you 
are sitting.” 

I had been doing so all the time! It 
had a soft spring seat and, at the back 
there was also a spring. It was 
covered with soft plush—not leather. 
“This chair must have cost a great 
deal of money,” I ventured to remark. 

“It did,”* she agreed. “Yet if it 
had cost twice the sum, I’d buy another 
rather than be without one like it I 


man helped to anchor bis family to the 
home was to make the grounds attrac¬ 
tive in his spare time. Thus they were 
raised in an atmosphere which will 
linger in their memory for all time. 

Such team work is the plain duty of 
a man who is the partner in a home. 
It means spending some time and 
thought, but is it not worth it? The 
father quoted above considers that the 
companionship and confidence of his 
children have repaid him a million times 
for his trouble. Many men do not stop 
to think of what they miss by failing 
to take their place as homemakers. 

Not only does a man receive benefit 
himself, but lie helps his wife tremend¬ 
ously. The mother of today has a 
bigger job to handle than any of her 
ancestors and is therefore in greater 
need of moral support from her hus¬ 
band. Years ago household help was 
available. Today a woman must do 
all her own work and in many cases is 
left to look after the physical, mental, 
moral, social and spiritual welfare of 
the family. This is hardly a square 
deal. Added to these tremendous home 
responsibilities there are the commu¬ 
nity chores which are left undone unless 
performed by the women. 

A man who does not assume his full 
share of responsibility as a homemaker 
is helping to shorten the life of his 
wife and is depriving himself of the 
companionship of his children. Surely 
this is an age when the united efforts 
of fathers and mothers are needed in 
order to build up a sound and whole¬ 
some home life. 
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prepare all my vegetables while I sit 
in comfort on that chair. It never 
gives me a stiff neck! Now and then, 
1 lean against its soft spring buck ami 
rest my own back in doing so. It is a 
chair which is easily moved. See, it 
runs on castors. 1 often push it out on 
to the porch and do my work there. I 
can put my mending on a wooden chair 
near by, and it is just the right height. 
When I want to clean or do up my 
shoes, it is also just right.” 

“It. seems a sort of general use 
chair,” 1 observed. 

“It. is,” she answered me, then she 
said: ”1 have often noticed, when I 
went into town, that, men are most 
particular about the chairs in their 
office. They have to be “just so.” 
The boss, especially, has a comfortable 
chair, in front of his desk.” 

“He certainly has,” 1 agreed. “My 
husband is most particular about his 
chair. ’ ’ 

“Most men are,” she went on. 


“Well, what is the kitchen but the 
farm woman’s office 1 Isn’t the far¬ 
mer’s wife the ‘boss’ of the kitchen? 
If she isn’t, she ought to bdl There¬ 
fore, I said to myself: ‘I’ll do my work 
in comfort,’ and, I promise you that 
ever since I bought that chair I’ve 
done it thus. ’ ’ 

“I see,” I said. “There’s always 
something to learn. I’m going to buy 
a chair exactly like this, today, and 
what is more, I’ll keep it in the 
kitchen.” I w'as lucky to find a chair 
just like it. Its price staggered me, for 
the moment. “Never mind,” I said to 
myself. “I’ll make that price over 
and over again, in energy saved and 
health gained.” 

I have had my comfortable, low, 
sitting-room chair, in the kitchen two 
weeks now. 1 wonder how I ever came 
to live without it. It looks too good 
to some people to be kept in the kit¬ 
chen! They wonder why I do not move 
it to the best room! Sometimes I 


explain! Sometimes, I only smile to 
myself and think—“the kitchen is my 
office and 1 am the boss!”—Mrs. Nestor 
Noel. 


Amalgamated Co-operative Bank 


The Amalgamated State Bank of Chi¬ 
cago, a co-operative labor bank opened 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America on July 1, with a paid in 
capital of $ 200 , 000 , announces deposits 
of $050,000 and total resources of nearly 
$ 1 , 000,000 during its first month of 
business alone, according to the Bulletin 
of the All-American Co-operative Com¬ 
mission. These deposits have come not 
only from members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, but also from 1,500 
labor unions and independent workers 
in Chicago and neighboring cities. The 
success of the Amalgagated Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank in Chicago has convinced the 
executive board of the union that simi¬ 
lar co-operative banks should be estab- 
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lished in other large elothing centres ol 
the nation. The esecut.ve board re no* 
in session at Rochester, ^ 

is carefully considering plans fo th 
organization of its second bank in that 
citv. 


A Concession to Home Investors 

In offering to renew the 5* per ■ 
cent. Canadian government bonds ma¬ 
turing December 1, at the same rate of 
interest as is carried by the maturing i 
bonds, and allowing a bonus of one 
month’s interest, the minister of bnance 
is making a material concession to the 
Canadian investor, as this rate is higher 
than was paid on the recent Canadian 
loan in New York. The high class of 
the security, which is the very best that 
can be offered in Canada, and the liberal 
rate of interest should lead to large 
investment in these Dominion .bonds. 
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TINY RETURNS 

Nicholas Nutt and Tiny, the elephant, were great pals. They 
lived together in the same house and wherever Nicholas went. 
Tiny was very apt to follow, hut Tiny had a wonderful appetite, 
and he ate so much that finally Nicholas decided to dispose of 
him. He sold him to a man Tor live dollars. This man had a 
menagerie of his own, and In it he kept lions and tigers and 
monkeys and snakes and a hippopotamus and lots and lots of wild 
animals. Nicholas was very glad. Indeed, to he rid or Tiny, for 
he did not have to buy food Tor him, and he thought Tlnv would 
he very happy to he tn the menagerie with the other wild animals. 
One day Nicholas was sitting alone in his yard, lie heard a noise 
at the gate- -the gate opened wide, and in walked Mr. Tlnv, the 
elephant. And not that only, but he brought with him all the 
other animals from the menagerie. Nicholas had an awful tune 
The animals ate all or the rood tn the pantry. The hippopotamus 
crawled Into Nicholas’ hath tub to take a bath, and the lion 
crawled Into his tied and Nicholas had to sleep out on the Trent 
step. The next morning Nicholas started to take a walk through 
the village, and all or the wild animals followed him. and here 
they are and what a commotion they are creating. Mr. Hippo 
has grown very fond of Nicholas and Is following at bla heels. 


TO DOOVILLE 

hut in passing he stole the bottle from the little Poo Had baby 
in the carriage and the colored nurse is very, very angry, old 
Mr. I.ion is licking the all-day sucker of a little Moo Had. and the 
little Moo Pad's mother is trying to drive him away. Holy and 
Poly have placed some pebbles in an old tea ketile and are tying 
it to the lion's tail. My, hut there will he a racket when'Mr. 
I.ion starts down the street. Flannelfeet, the cop. tried to stop 
the ahimals and Tiny has lifted him. with his trunk, and he is 
swinging by his belt from the lamp post hook, while Tiny twirls 
his moustache, and Mr. Monk Is wearing his helmet, for all the 
world like a really for truly policeman. Mr. Hear has stolen a 
barrel of molasses from the grocery store. It was Sleepy Sam's 
store. Sleepy Sam was asleep, as usual, hut his big hull dog 
Is after Mr. Hear, and giving him a merry chase. Old Master Tiger 
seems to have had the worst luck or all. lie had his head in a 
Mg stew kettle filled with porridge when the house-wire round 
him. Away he went, with the kettle over his head, and many 
sore spots on hts body—and Old Man Grouch is right tn his way. 
Something is bound to happen to Mr. Grouch, while Old Doc 
Sawbones, looking out upon the scene, is simply dumfounded. 
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tfust 30, 1922 

The Open Forum 

“Let truth and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounter?”—Milton 

Uuidt assumes no responsibility for the opinions > \pti ssol by correspondents in this department It is 
sted tliat letters be confined to 500 words in length, that one subject only lie discussed in a letter, 
nd that letters be written on one side of the paper only, and written very plainly (preferably in ink). 


The Cost of Legislatures 

ie Editor —The Ontario legislature was 
rely criticized for largely increasing 
indemnity paid to its members for 
idance at the last (unusually long) 
on. In 1914 the Saskatchewan legis- 
e sat for nine days in special session 
unanimously voted the full sessional 
nnlty to Its members. Recently a 
ing of reeves of municipalities in 
l-eastern Saskatchewan, in anticipation 
e special session then about to be held, 
;d a resolution reciting tMe action of 
rormer special session in respect of 
sessional Indemnity, and suggesting 
the session be deemed an ordinary one 
l early for a special purpose; and that 
that purpose (passing the Wheat 
1 legislation) had been served, the 
,ature be not prorogued but adjourned 
Set later at the usual time, and rem¬ 
its business. Had this suggestion 
adopted there would have been but 
ssslon of the legislature for the year, 
he members would have been paid a 
rtlonate part of the usual indemnity 
he part of the session attended. 
hiS- suggestion did not commend itself 
e Saskatchewan premier who, in in- 
icing legislation providing for the ses- 
i indemnity, apologised for the small- 
of the amount, $250 ; whereupon 
aln members of the opposition mdi- 
d their willingness to accept $ioo or 
0 . They were careful, however, not to 
g the matter to a vote, nor to suggest 
urnment 'as an alternative to proroga- 
; as ir they believed it possible to 
e a hit by firing blank cartridges, 
iter the Alberta legislature met in like 
ini session, and when an indemnity 
200 was proposed, promptly fell back 
he bad example of Saskatchewan, and 
1 $250. This action has been severely 
cised by the Calgary Albertan which 
jures a legislature, the majority of 
se members are United Farmers, for 
ig‘ themselves this amount for a si\- 
session Instead of following the plan 
djournlng to meet again in the fall, 
criticism was deserved, 
vt 'less pointed was the criticism to 
h members of the last Dominion par¬ 
ent were subjected for holding two 
ons In one year, and largely increasing 
• essional indemnity. In fact, so com 
has become the practice of members 
arliament holding special sessions and 
g to themselves Indemnities not con 
lated by the electors at the time of 
election, that mercenary motives are 
nonly attributed. 

ie usual practice appears to be for 
bers of all parties, in collusion, to 
a round robin calling Tor the increase- 
pass the vote without debate. It will 
■emembered in this connection that 
bers of tire late Dominion parliament 
not unfairly charged with being able 
nd money to multiply and increase 
own Indemnities, but not able to find 
ir Increased pensions and soldiers’ 
ses. There is some analogy between 
itlzen who volunteers or is conscript 
j serve In parliament, and the citizen 
volunteers or is conscripted to serve 
ie army. Both are duties which none 
Id shirk; both are honorable services 
h normally involve sacrifices which the 
has a right to command; and in b<> 1 h 
honor, the duty, and the sacrifice 
Id be greater considerations than the 
nnlty. 

hot then the time opportune to discuss 
:ost of legislation, both provincial and 
•al, with particular reference to the 
>eif t Hr members and the payments 

i to them? 

iere are several questions involved. 
Id the .payment, by its amount, sug- 
that It 4s a salary or that it is to 

! » member for loss of time 
Ing the session? Should 
rliaments hold special ses- 
Ihould they be limited 
issions, called for a special 
necessary, and adjourned to 
1 the usual time when that 
[ been served? Are our 
facial parliaments overmanned 
Sbers more than indemnified 
issary loss or time? ir so, 
Cal proportion should our 
facial representation bear to 
presentation? What amount 
Bequate indemnity for an 
h average session or a pro- 
pent; and what proportion 
between the sessional in- 
a western M.P.P. and that 
.P. representing a constitu- 
the great lakes? When con- 
as they have arisen in the 
make sessional Indemnities 
in members honorably vote 
icreases in indemnities not 
by the electorate at the time 
>n, or is such action a breach 

are looking to the United 
higher political ideals and 
Ie political practices should 
possible to save their repre- 
m the reproach of the mer- 
can be done effectively by a 
ession of public opinion ex- 
heir guidance. Discussion 
for the crystalizatlon of 


opinion. To evoke or provoke dis¬ 
cussion may I. through your columns, 
assert that payment to members of pro¬ 
vincial parliaments should not by its 
amount suggest a salary, but a payment 
made to indemnify them for loss of time 
while attending sessions; that provincial 
parliaments should not hold special ses¬ 
sions, but should be limited to regular 
sessions which, when called early for a 
special purpose, should, when that purpose 
is served, adjourn to meet again at the 
usual time for the transaction of its ordi¬ 
nary business; that our western provincial 
parliaments are overmanned and overin¬ 
demnified; that two provincial members 
to each Dominion member is provincial 
representation enough under present and 
foreseeable future conditions in our western 
provinces; that one thousand dollars a 
session is enough to indemnify a western 
provincial member, and that the present 
indemnity varying from $1,800 to $2,000 
is altogether out of proportion to the in¬ 
demnity of $4,000 now paid to our M.P.’s; 
that members can not honorably vote 
themselves indemnities not contemplated 


■rfgiiPit 
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b.v the electorate at the time or their 
election; ami that their doing so is a 
breach of faith.—T. A. Patrick, Yorkton. 


Compulsory Arbitration 

The I’dltor—In a recent speech in Sas¬ 
katoon, Chief Justice Haultain referred to 
the excessive cost of litigation and suggest¬ 
ed a remedy. " 

it is not generally known, that we have 
in The Arbitration Act a remedy, which, tr 
more frequently applied to, might prevent 
a great deal of litigation with its attendent 
cost, delay, worry, and heart burnings. 
Even now exchanges have usually a board 
of arbitration to settle disputes’betweeen 
their members, our School Act contains pro¬ 
visions for arbitration and contracts fre¬ 
quently contain an arbitration clause 
something like the following: 

“Any dispute arising as to the perform¬ 
ance or interpretation of this contract 
shall be submitted to arbitration.” 

Umler our present act mutual consent is 
necessary, but the award of the arbitrators 
has the effect of a judgment, and Is usually 
sustained by the Appeal Courts, regardless 
of any technical points of law, as long as 
“substantial justice” has been done or un¬ 
less partiality on the part of the arbitrators 
can be proven. 

My idea is, that the Arbitration Act 
might be made compulsory and that if 
one of tly> parties in a dispute demands 
arbitration the other party must agree. 

llie ideal court of arbitration would of 
course be where none of the arbitrators 
has any preconceived opinion, in any case 
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Eliminated— 

Imperial Polarine Oils are made in five different 
grades to properly lubricate every standardized 
make and model of automobile, truck and tractor. 

The Imperial Charts of Recommendations indicate 
exactly what grade of Imperial Polarine Oil should 
be used on the particular unit or units which you 
own. The recommendations contained in these 
charts represent sound, practical lubrication advice 
which is worth hundreds of dollars to you in 
increased service and satisfaction from your car 
or tractor. 

Consult the Imperial Oil Charts. Use the grades 
recommended exclusively. 

IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 

Canadian Company 
Canadian Capital 
Canadian Workmen 


Makes a Good Motor Better 


each or thorn should bo Impressed with 
the Idea that they are really judges, and 
that their award should be ltt accordance 
with the farts submitted at the trial. For 
a trial it would be, shorn of technicalities 
as much as possible. An official arbitrator 
^referee, umpire) would preside and insist, 
that proper order is kept and that the 
simple formalities are complied with. 

An outsider is frequently better able to 
do this and is not influenced by the often 
furious partisanship developing In our 
small towns. 

My idea as to the working of such an 
act would be: 

In any civil case, when one of the parties 
wishes to submit to arbitration, he would 
apply to the nearest J.P., who would act 
as arbitrator (umpire, referee), it' the 
amount in dispute does not exceed $100. 

If the amount Is greater, he will hand 
the case to an official arbitrator, one or 
more of whom might be appointed for each 
judicial district in a similar way as police 
magistrates in towns. 

Each of the parties are requested to ap¬ 
point one arbitrator, and bring their own 
witnesses without summons, except In the 
case of an unwilling witness. 

No counsel shall plead in these courts, 
but lawyers may act as arbitrators. 

If in a small debt case the .I P. as above 
is objected to by one of the parties, even 
petty cases may be handed over to one of 
the official arbitrators as above. 

The official arbitrator will appoint place 
and time for the hearing. 

In case writ has been issued, the clerk 
of the court shall not get judgment signed 
after the expiration of the usual 20 days. 
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If h<* gets satisfactory proof that arbitra¬ 
tion lias—even subsequently—been applied 
Tor. 

Awards shall be In writing signed by the 
arbitrators and giving In a condensed form 
the reasons for their findings. Any dis¬ 
senting arbitrator shall do the same. 

Appeals should be made easy and lie 
with the district court or the court of 
the King’s bench, according to the amount 
Involved.—\V. W. Hoffmann, Itorden. 


An Old Chestnut 

The Editor—It Is not with a purpose or 
endorsing the opinion of Mr. Winkler, in 
his letter of June 28, that 1 ask to enter 
“forum,” lmt in letter of reply by Mr. 
Slouth, July 2<’>, and also that of “A ('rank 
ror Education,” August 2, I would call 
attention to an “old chestnut” so com¬ 
monly “cracked” by wlse(?) Canadians 
for people from tJ.S. to the effect that, If 
conditions were better In II.S., why did 
you come here? 

Now, to answer it frankly, we must ask 
our wise and witty Canadian-born citizens, 
for whom Canada was created—since, by 
such thrusts, they clearly signify they are 
as devoted to the principle of “Canada for 
Canadians” as they were one hundred 
years ago—If they know that the govern¬ 
ment agents sent to the U.S. are as artful 
In staling the merits of Canada to pros¬ 
pective settlers as C.P.ll. lawyers are to 
cases before the railway commission, and 
do not take the trouble to tell the people 
of ll.S. that they are to be treated as 
intruders In Canada, and, if they wish to 
remain, must have no opinion of their own, 
and must view the people born north of 
rorty-nlnth parallel as superior beings in 
intellect and social standing. 

As to ridicule of “A Crank for Educa¬ 
tion,” we can readily see he Is a Canadian, 
but we can also see that he lacks culture 
that goes with an educated person, since 
reasonable respect should be shown to Mr. 
Winkler In case he Is mistaken, and he, 
Mr. Crank, would see that the “old chest¬ 
nut” hits many others as well as Mr. W. 
Ills attention might also In* called to the 
fact, shown by census returns, that many 


settlers or Canada are returning to the 
States, and would be able to see in such 
“chestnuts” a reason why they don’t feel 
at home, and often times prove a counter 
advertisement to Canadian government 
propagandist work. 

Now, If Canadians, with such calibre, 
can’t drop their devotion to such ideas as 
“Canada for the Canadians,” “Born in 
Canada,” "No truck or trade with 
Yankees,” etc., ihey should insist that the 
government recall immigration agents from 
ll.S., and burn all literature that would 
lead people to come here and invest money 
to make a home among such exclusive 
people, in such an atmosphere as they 
create. 

Granting that, under the concoction given 
us by Canadian government and agents, 
some of us were “Rip Van Winkles”— 
asleep and did not wake up until we got 
into Canada—we must also admit that many 
of the native born Canadians have so im¬ 
bibed a prejudice and ill-feeling toward 
ll.S. and its people, that they have been 
asleep to the real interests of Canada for 
one hundred years, and, seemingly, can’t 
wake up. 

We are also led to believe Mrs. MeClung 
voiced the sentiments of more than a few' 
Canadian born, when she proposed to Sir 
Robert Borden that the franchise be ex¬ 
tended to Canadian and British born 
women only. 

Come, now, ye wise and arrogant Cana¬ 
dians, be charitable towards us, even though 
we come from “the land of froth and 
bluster,” and prove the truth of the poet: 
“Re noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 
—A Deluded Yank. 

| This discussion began on education, not 
nationality. With this defence of the U.S. 
settler it must either go back to rural 
educational problems or stop.—Editor]. 


Head for C.N. Railways 

The Editor-— When it is argued that 
simply because the C.P.R., when Canada was 
in its infancy, went outside of the country 
for a head for its railway system that this 


would Justify the government of Canada 
looking to the United States, today, lor an 
American head for the Canadian Nationa 
Railways, it might just as well be argued 
that because in the early days of Canadas 
history the settlers were burning up and 
destroying our forests as fast as possible 
that we should today continue the same 
practice. While as a matter of fact every 
patriotic Canadian is endeavoring in every 
way possible to save the small remnant of 
her once mighty forests, for the use ol 
Canadian industries. 

The C.P.R. today, is not going outside 
of Canada for men to run its railroad, and 
just so long as this country produces men 
of the calibre of E. W. Beatty, Grant Hall, 
and others of their type, there is no cause 
for the Canadian government to go beyond 
her borders Tor a man to head the Canadian- 
National Railways, if it is necessary, then, 
why not go a step further and have the 
B.N.A. Act changed so that we may go to 
the U.S. for a prime minister and minister 
of ll nance. 

If a Canadian can fill the position of 
minister or railways, and no one, as yet, 
has raised any question as to the ability 
of our minister, surely a Canadian can be 
found with sufficient brains to manage our 
railway system, and even the suggestion 
that this is not possible, is humiliating to 
a nation of ten millions of people. A 
nation who furnished her full quota of the 
bravest men who ever marched into the 
“jaws of death,” men who died lighting like 
heroes in the greatest battles of history. 
A nation who has furnished its full quota 
as heads of universities, great banking in¬ 
stitutions, heads of railways, physicians, 
surgeons, anil in fact every other profes¬ 
sion. Men who have excelled in tlnance, 
science, literature and art, not only in our 
own country, but in the nation to our 
South. Canadians are today tilling posi¬ 
tions of the highest Importance in every 
sphere all over the world, and even such 
an astute man as John D. Rockefeller had 
to come to Canada for a head for one of his 
institutions. 

The C.P.R. is the best managed railroad 
in the world, as well as the tnost consist¬ 
ent dividend earner, and even this, the 
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NOTE:—This is the first of a series of monthly bulletins to 
give timely information of value to farmers 



Tuberculosis in Cattle 

Test the health of your 
cattle. Owners of ten or more 
pure bred animals may have 
their herds tested free of 
charge by applying to the 
Veterinary Director General, 
Ottawa. 

Control Wheat-Stem Sawfly 

Great damage is being done 
by this insect. Plough as 
soon after harvest as pos¬ 
sible with a mould-board 
plough and turn the stubble 
down at least six inches. 

New Root Vegetables Act 

Vegetables under the new 
•Act now in effect must be 
sold by weight except when 
sold as “green vegetables”, 
or, in the case of potatoes, in 
closed barrels. Copy of Act 
furnished on request. 



Imperial Fruit Show 

Send entries for Imperial 
Fruit Show, Crystal Palace, 
London, Oct. 27th to Nov. 
4th, to reach Fruit Branch, 
Ottawa, not later than Sept. 
25th. Write Fruit Branch for 
entry blanks. 

New Fertilizer Act 

Protect yourself from de¬ 
ceptive brands and labels on 
fertilizers by sending for a 
copy of the new Fertilizer 
Act now in effect. 

Experimental Farm Reports 

These reports contain a 
large amount of valuable in¬ 
formation, particularly the 
profitable results obtained 
from the winter feeding of 
farm animals of all classes. 
Send for a copy of the report 
of the Experimental Farm 
nearest you. 

Poultry Records Begin 

Entries are now being re¬ 
ceived for next year’s Poultry 
Record of Performance, Live 
Stock Branch. Entry fees are 


$5.00 for 25 birds or less and 
$2.50 in addition for each 
further lot of 25 birds. 

Live Stock Marketing 

Study market report of 
Dominion Live Stock Branch 
in daily and weekly press and 
ship with caution. Autumn 
price levels are always the 
lowest in the year due to 
heavy marketings, particu¬ 
larly of unfinished stock. 
Market finished lambs early. 

New Publications 

Bovine Tuberculosis. 
Western Wheat-Stem Saw- 

fly. 

The Root Vegetables Act, 
1922. 

The Fertilizer Act, 1922. 
Experimental Farm Reports. 
Rules and Regulations, Poul¬ 
try Record of Perform¬ 
ance. 

List of Available Publica¬ 
tions. 

Above bulletins will be 
sent free on request to:— 


Publications Branch 

Dominion Department of Agriculture 
Ottawa 
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A Wheat-Selling Agency 

The Editor.—The wheat hoard is i 
tiling or the past, for the present. This he 
not an Irish bull, lmt in rase you mighi th 
think it is I will alter my statement aKop 
siv the wheat board ts a thing of th 
future; that there will he a wheat^lmajof 
or centralized marketing sy>tern in th¬ 
ru t lire is as certain as that the sun slune^^ 
by day and ilu* moon by night . 

That the proposed wheat hoard hi 
railed to materialize so as to handle Hit 
vear’s crop, is a great disappointment it 
the farmers, but we are not discouraged 
This is not a time for despondency, ail i 
lost yet, in fact a great deal migfcvl 


not 


r’O, 


he done even yet to help out this ye 
prices by establishing adequate sel'mo 
agencies in the wheat importing countiify^ 
Surely the Canadian government can cl}-, 
this much for the basic industry of thj !tJ 
country. . ..o< 

When the U.S. corn growers came to tti> 
point in corn raising, where they had da 
surplus over home consumption and to, 
foreign demand, the U.S. governmeil) 
stepped in and created a demand by ajw 
pointing a commission and sending them 1 ‘ 
European and other countries to demon— 
strate the uses to which corn and cot 
products could he put, and these (jemo| 
strators visited the towns and cities an 
explained by demonstrating the prorc 
how to make corn meal cake, corn rru 
porridge and pudding, and other food pr 
parations from corn, and thus was 
demand created for American corn on tl] 
foreign market. We do not need to 
this with our wheat, its use’s are alrea 
well known, hut we do need a sellin] 
agency that will keep the superiority 
our products before the buying public 
all times. It is not too late to do this yeiP 
our grain will not come on the foreigj 
markets for some time yet. In the mean] 
time those interested in securing a bettei 
system of grain marketing should con 
tinue, without ceasing, their efforts to bi in?]] 
this about. 

I fully realize the fact that they 
sadly hampered h.v lack of funds, an 
this question of funds Is one that must 1) 
considered. The conducting of any bus 
ness enterprise entails the investment ( 
money. 

The merchant invests money in bnyir 
his stock of goods, then he invests rnoi 
money in hiring salesmen to sell the good 
and in advertising his goods. This is ni| 
expense it is investment. The inanuf 
turer invests money in his plant, and 


io. 

6 ] 

at 

an 


o. 


if,l 


producing his goods, and then invests I 
further amount to sell his goods wdiene 
produced. The farmer Invests money in it 
his farm and stock, and implements andoi 
seed, and works like a slave lo produce a t 
crop, but up to the present time he has ( 
invested nothing, directly, in selling hisrc 
crop when produced, but has handed it overP 1 
to the speculators, who dispose of it at aei 
large profit t• > themselves and give the if! 
farmer what they sec tit for the jiTOfrrrrvo 
of his labor and investment. 3l 

Now if those who are working to secure 11 
us a better selling system are to succeed! 
they must be supplied with funds to work 11 
with, it would he interesting to know! 
how much the grtiin trade invested to« 
defeat the wheat board. ‘ a 

Most of the farmers give the farmers'J 
organizations a hearty moral support. F 
Now if every man and wmiem >, cnn-'l 


every man ami woman who svm-L 
ported ns so grandly last rail, on December! 

invest the sum nf sa nn ^ ,81 


fi, would 
membership for 
Central offices 
which to carry 


the sum of $3.00 in a 
in our organizations, otir 1( 
would have a rmui wit# 
on this work, i believe 
ilut the chief reason so many of our far¬ 
mers fail to pay their membership dues 
is because they look upon it as a tax but 1 
it is not a tax. it is an Investment a n’d an 
investment that has paid a handsome prod’ 
on every dollar so invested. 

Now l wish to appeal to every farmer 
and farm woman to give this ' question 
your sincere consideration. Just pet voiir, 
pencil and figure out what it is eostinfj 
you to sell your produce by the present! 
system, instead or following the lead oL 
all other lines n f business and bv rnakinfl 
an investment to take care or the selling 
end of your business. 

If we are ever going to make a sucres.'j 
or the business of farming we must rolloff, 
sound business principles, and ih,. most 
Important of these principles is the itnil-l 
clous Investment or sufficient money *° 

nrofiUh- ei ]" or Sen, 

pronuni.Y. And now, dear reader ** 

have completed your figuring 


if yoi;[| 

tiip XVl ! n ynn l°sing r b.v not'"investmf 1 

the small sutn or three dollars. »o at one? 
and join the nearest U.F. local a Sd i 

'ever m-iTr int i°r the best lnv, ’Hment you. 
ul °- f °r if we ran succeed «,Ain. 


.o we ran succeed m o-un- 

u-noQt en ono n>nt l ier bushel more for mir 
Mn. ea . t w e vvin ,)e making a three hundred. 
1 ei rent, prnilt on our Investment ,,r thiee-* 
dollars m mcmbershln dues- 2a 


Of .. 

r.s;?: 11 '."'- ;l "' M'-lnir money for hi 

rat nuts In many many ways 
M. Saskatchewan, Alta. uun.in, 


[Will correspondents please n < 
letters not accompanied by the full r 
address of the writer (not neceig, 
publication) will not be printed, , 
ie absolute.—Editor.] 
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"he Farmers’ Market 


Office of the United Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg, Man., August 25, 1922 

LliEAT-—October wheat closed today the lowest for this year. Cables from England from 
day to day have reported rapidly falling markets, and with the first of the new etop coming 
along buyers are apparently holding off as long as possible and allowing the comparatively 
.light offering^!to depress values. Arrivals of new crop grain will continue to get heavier 
from day to day. The export demand at the moment is very poor, but there has been fairly 
good buying-for the account of American millers quite recently which has helped the future 
and the cash premium. Under the circumstances one cannot look for much higher levels 
without a very much bigger and broader demand than now exists. 

FI,AX—Declined sharply during the week following the trend of American flax. Stocks 
here are light and trade is very limited, so that this market has little independent action at 
the present time. Cash market considerably easier with the premium down to seven over the 
option as against 13 a week ago. 

OATS—-Prices show a slight improvement during the week in both cash and fut ures; volume 
of trade, howaver, very small. Stocks are low and very little business being done. Premiums 
on cash- article practically unchanged from a week ago. 

HARLEY—D; 11 and without feature. Movement from the country lias been light so far 
ant! consequently very little pressure on the market. Exporters* taking all offerings at 
prevailing ®§$miunis. 


McBean Bros. 9 Advice to Farmers 

As one of the oldest Cum miss ion Firms in the grain business, we honestly believe 
that tlie farmers of Western Canada will be better off without the Wheat Hoard this 
or any other year. They will, however, have to use intelligence in selling, and not 
rush their grain on the markets, tty shipping their own grain they will lessen the 
pressure from hedging sales and help to steady the markets, and can then choose 
the best time at which to sell. or. if they prefer, can leave it to us to sell on the 
bulges. We allow liberal advances on all consignments on receipt of shipping bill. 
Our policy has always been an honest endeavor to gi\c the best service possible to 
our customers. Write us for any information re markets or for shipping instruc 
tions. References: Bank of Nova Scotia or any Mercantile Agency. 

McBEAN BROS., 162-170 Grain Ex lunge, Winnipeg iV.'lVjtS 


NNIPEG FUTURES 


(Vug; 21 to Am 26 inclusive 
j. 21 22 23 24 

hA’hfat— » J 

Ooli. 1001 1011 1011 091 

D* •. 98J 99J 9sJ 97| 

Oats— 3 

f'T 39 flfi 39 * 


Week Year 
Ago Ago 


99J 991 100J 1411 
971 97i 98 135 


_ 391 391 

Ills'. 37 If Yl8ii 38| 38 3SJ 38 371 451 

barley— 9ft 

. * hit. 324 621 521 521 521 52 521 74 J 

>l>c. 491 60 1 50 J 50 50| 50 49} 701 

?i ax— mm 

BOt. 1904 186 1831 1801 180} 180 1901 198 

>|l)ee. 181 1791 1751 1731 1721 172 1831 203 

irtyc— 

Oct. 66 661 661 661 661 661 661 1091 

, r P'y. .►]«£. ■■ ■ . .. 65 

•,* IfffldfeftPCUS CLOSING PRICES 

tH-'Piing wheat—No. 1 dark northern, 

■ lOJ to $1,231; No. 1 northern, $1,065 

■ $1.12 1 ; No. 2 dark northern, $1,07 5 

■ $1,184; No. 2 northern, $ 1,035 to 
m.085; No. 3 dark northern, $1,035 to 

No. 3 northern, $ 1,005 to $1,055- 
tana—No. 1 dark hard, $1,185 to 
; 3 1; No. 1 hard, $1,055 to $1,115; No. 

! park hard Minnesota and South Dakota, 
" ! i ij to $1,125; No. 1 hard Minnesota and 
f_th Dakota, $1,015 to $ 1,035. Durum— 
. a 7 1 amber, 915c to 965c; No. 1, 835c 
e ! TooJc; Noj 2 amber, 885 to 945c; No. 2, 
l?l ||c to 87JC; No. 3 amber, 835c to 915c; 
i n 0 . 3, 76|clto 845c. Corn—No. 2 yellow, 
te g]c to 58JC; No. 3 yellow, 574c to 574c; 
.‘»lo. 4 yellow, 56}c to 564 c; No. 2 mixed, 
in *6ic to 57C; No. 3 mixed, 554e to 50e. 

ais—No. 2 white, 29|c to 31 gc; No. 3 
"White, 28|c to 30§c. Barley—Choice to 
'P ancy, 47c to 50c; medium to good, 43c 
t 4 6c^ lower grades, 39c to 43c. Rye— 
1 0 . 2, 64ic to 64J. Flaxseed—No. 1, 

f 2.17 to $2,1 8. 


391 391 
381 38 


38J 471 
37i 45i 

52J 74J 
491 704 


1901 198 
1831 203 


( WINNIPEG 

Receipts this week: Cattle 13,539; 
Ives 6W; bogs 1,204; sheep 661. Last 
eek: Cattle 10,012; calves 580; hogs 
,171f, a|| 689. 

The run of cattle this week has been 
iene heaviest of any week so far this year, 
inie cattle coming forward came largely 
ndom Saskatchewan and Alberta with very 
a lit receipts Troin Manitoba points. This 
a- due largely to the rush of harvc'l and 

i-resiling in N 1 .1111 1 < 1 1 >.1. From 

crports comlng l to 11 s it would appear that 
a ere Is almost a panic in many districts 
thpKMWv* the ^cattle situation, and many 
irrvople In fcWJSeqnonce are actually giving 
Mr cattle 1 ,-Away to the local buyer at 
,, r euntry points with the result that these 
fed ne cattle are coming on the market and 
fir l(.llng ffe double what they cost in the 
lowiuflfy- 1 It F Is exceedingly unfortunate 
toit In times like these farmers will he 
short-sighted as to sell their good cattle 
er «'’j little or nothing when co-operative 
or t PPlng provides such a simple means of 
^pitting tb gjjfl caitle to market and securing 
1)er !ir actual value. There possibly never 
„ ;1 s a time in this country when farmers 
ufierally were in greater need of every 
villi 1 * fifflEWpe for their livestock which 
tove9 6,0 Secure through co-operative 

• 1T* • 

. ' ericas Wt good cattle continue ratrly 
i' n |ldy gndjlhe demand for good butcher 
1 ir Brs WjHBi eedy stoekers and feeders con- 
„'^les'flni, The two classes or cattle 
ich ^Mwienced a decline this week 
-riierrough, half-fat steers and 
t!or ,ale ^Bw lcula,,1 y ° r t,,e Plainer order, 
i.' ,, t butflif steers are bringing from 51c 
•tim 6 to iWtt an odd head higher, while 
°f medium to good steers 
1 pH 8q j yff fepToni 4c to 51c per lb. The 
!. jn . iani IJ^Bvcry keen for good quality, 
11 ii orn ^!^B oc kers and feeders, and this 
‘Ke£^H(l aCsorb any number of these 
, oe ;i r *^^Bnging rroin 34c to 4 4c per 11). 
i,. |VV | c ^^Kr heifers are selling from 4c 
rr ii«i the medium kinds from 3c to 

1 . 1 .it-j^^^Bieifers have been selling under 
v u**^Band at from 2c to 21c. Sales 
cows have been slow and 
, the bulk of the best cows 

3c to 3Jc, with the plainer 
t0 21c. With a very light 
"v 0 "^9 1 calves the demand was keen. 
' lit * > *|^B conse <l uent, y strengthened with 
011 — 

gain- i 1 
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WHEAT PRICES 

21 to Aug. 26 inclusive 


j for 52. 

rule 



top calves bringing from 6c (0 7c. tnul ihe 
common calves from 3c 10 44 c. 

Runs of hogs was very much lighter 
this week and prices strengthened. Selects 
sold from 114c to 12c per lb., with an 
odd choice bunch of good bacon type at 
121c. Grading continues very severe on 
heavy hogs and sows, due largely to the 
predominance of these classes at this time 
of the year. 

Scarcely any sheep or lambs have been 
on the market this week, and prices have 
strengthened considerably. Choice lambs 
are selling from 9c to 10c per lb., and 
choice lightweight sheep from 5c to 6c per 
lb. Thin lambs and thin sheep are very 
hard to sell at any price. 

Shippers from Saskatchewan and Alberta 
should bring health cert ideates covering 
cattle shipments. This is very important. 

The following are present quotations: 


Prime butcher steers. 

Good to choice steers. 

Medium to good steers. 

Common steers . 

Choice feeder steers . 

Common feeder steers. 

Choice stocker steers. 

Common stocker steers. 

Choice butcher heifers. 

Fair to good heifers. 

Medium heifers . 

Choice stock heifers. 

Choice butcher cows. 

Fair to good cows. 

Hreedy stock cows. 

Canner cows . 

Choice veal calves . 


.$5.25 to $ 5.7 5 

. 4.25 to 5.25 

. 4.00 to 4.50 

. 3.00 to 3.50 

. 4.00 to 4.50 

. 2.50 to 3.50 

. 3.25 to 3.75 

. 2.00 to 3.00 

. 4.00 to 4.50 

. 3.00 to 4.00 

. 2.50 to 3.00 

. 2.00 to 2.25 

. 3.00 to 3.7 5 

. 2.50 to 3.00 

. 2.00 to 2.25 

. 1.25 to 1.7 5 

. 5.50 to 7.00 


Common calves . 3.00 to 


EGGS AND POULTRY 

WINNIPEG—Eggs: Dealers are quoting 
country shippers Tor straight receipts 19c 
delivered, eases included. Extras are job¬ 
bing at 33c, in cartons 35c, firsts 28c, 
straight candled 25c. There were live in¬ 
spections in the prairie provinces last week. 
Poultry: Market still continues quiet and 
prices practically unchanged. 

REGINA, SASKATOON AND MOOSE JAW 
—Eggs: Receipts show some increase at 
these points but otherwise conditions re¬ 
main unchanged. Dealers are quoting 
country shippers 16c to 18c loss olf 
delivered, jobbing candled receipts 23c, 
retailing 25 c. Poultry: No business 
reported. 


CALGARY Eggs: A slight increase in 
receipts reported Iasi week has been 
maintained. The market is reported a 
little tinner. Quotations on a graded 
basis, extras 24c, llrst- I Se. seconds 13c, 
delivered. Poultry: No business reported. 

EDMONTON Eggs: This market Is 
quiet under lighter receipts. High grade 
eggs are in good demand. Dealers are 
quoting on a graded basis, extras 24c, 
lirsls 1 8c, seconds 13c delivered, jobbing 
extras 30c, llrsts 25c, seconds tsc. Poul¬ 
try: Receipts continue light. Quotations, 
live delivered, broilers lie, fowl 10c. 
broilers are jobbing at 25c, fowl 15c to 
18c. 


BRITISH CATTLE MARKET 

No direct report from Rirkenhead, but 
London cables 4 59 Americans at Birken¬ 
head selling I8je in sink, best steers l9je 
trade slow. 

Glasgow cables 4 56 Canadians offered, 
making lOJc to 113c, and choice 12jc 
per 11). on foot. Prime Scotch I5ic to 
16c; baby beef l?4c. Irish 10 ]d to 12jd. 
Cattle run heavy. London reports Cana¬ 
dian and American sides from 18c to 
20 jc per pound. 


BRITISH BACON MARKET 

All grades Canadian bacon 130s to 140s, 
short supply. American 118s to 122s, linn. 
Irish 159s to 167s. Danish 150s to 152s, 
linn. Danish killings 28,050 head. 


Wheat Pool Disburses $7,000,000 

The Idaho-Washington Wheat Grow¬ 
ers, a farmers’ co-operative grain mar¬ 
keting association with headquarters at 
Spokane, has just made a final cash 
payment of $700,000 to its members, 
covering in full amounts received from 
the 10-1 wheat pools and bringing the 
total remitted to the wheat growers in 
excess of $7,000,000, reports the All- 
American Co-operative Commission. 

The auditing department of the 
Northwest Wheat Growers states that 
co-operative marketing of the 1,(500,00 0 
bushels of wheat contributed by the 


Cash Prices at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
August 21 to August 26, inclusive 
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The Cheerful Plowman 

= By J. Edw. Tuft E 



The Other Extreme 


very light — My neighbor Wiggs. unlike olcl Spriggs, unlike as day to dark, has never yet, I = 
was keen, = dare to bet, been up before the lark. He loves to sleep and rest a heap beneath — 

rned with “ the shady trees; he feels the need to sit and read with hooks upon his knees. When — 

= other guys are swatting flies or hoppers on the head, he’s apt to be beside a tree = 

_ = or flat upon his bed! When busy gents are moving fence at pasture-building time, = 

= the chances are his mind is far from present day and clime! When early birds = 

= with blooded herds are talking up a sale, he’s sitting by and wond’ring why such — 

— worried looks prevail! When wheat is ripe he lights his pipe and says, “I’ll cut 3 

~5 -(T = it soon hut where the deuce is any use of rushing like a coon?’’ When men of — 

_— p ar ts are loading carts with grists for mills to grind, the thought of bread six — 

771 701 = months ahead is never on his mind I From day to day, I’m sad to say, hi3 place is S 

79! 711 := looking worse, and quite a few say that is true of Neighbor Wigg s purse! Some “ 

77 ! 691 “ oil and lead would help his shed, his stock are short of beef, his old front gate “ 

761 6^1 = appears of late much like a wilted leaf! The atmosphere both far and near is one = 

78! 70! “ of sad neglect, there’s not a tree as I can see that really stands erect! And so it = 

794 71 “ seems the two extremes in rush and pep and go, are Neighbor Spriggs and Neighbor = 

E Wiggs_if I may gossip so! Oue kills himself to garner pelf to leave when he is = 

774 69 = dead; the other waits for Time and Fates to bring his daily bread! 

1264 HU ^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiii>iMiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii7= 


New Wheat 

and Rye 

VVc arc now prepared to handle your ship 
111 ant b of new Wheat and Rye to good 
advantage. Write for prices and shipping 
instructions. 

Send us your investment and hedging 
orders in Grain Futures. 

Thompson, Sons & Co. 

Established 1884 
Grain Commission Merchants 
700-703 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 


various state pools saved the farmers 
$70,000 by honest grading and blending 
that would otherwise have gone to the 
big millers and commission men. This 
saving of I cents a bushel to the co¬ 
operative farmers of the northwest is in 
addition to the incalculable sums of 
money they saved on brokers’ commis¬ 
sions by marketing their grain co opera¬ 
tively rather than turning it over to 
speculators, commission men and private 
dealers or the big grain exchanges. Fur¬ 
thermore, the farmers’ co-operative 
marketing organization compelled the 
payment of fair prices by tin* big buy¬ 
ers, who are experts at “beating down 
the market’’ in sections whore the 
farmers are unorganized. 

Immigration Figures 

Figures for the first four months of 
the present fiscal year indicate the 
smallest inflow of immigrants to the 
Dominion during any similar period in 
recent years before or after the war. 
For the period in question, from April 
1 to .July .’ll, a total of 152,81!> new ar¬ 
rivals came to Canada, as compared with 
49,926 for (he corresponding period last 
year or a decrease of 34 per cent. The 
four months in question are regarded as 
the best of the year for immigration, 
and it is not to bo anticipated that there 
will be any heavier influx during the 
two four-month periods to come. 

The new arrivals are classified as fol¬ 
lows; British, 16,000, a^ against 2(5,230 
last year; United States, 10,449, as 
against 14,219 last year; other countries, 
6,400, as against, 9,477 last year. 

German Co-operators Desire Peace 

One of the most impressive addresses 
of the recent British Co-operative (ton- 
gross at Brighton came from Heinrich 
Knufmann, a fraternal delegate from 
the German Co-operation Union and be¬ 
loved leader of German co operators. In 
a touching plea for world peace, which 
brought a hearty response from the 
British Co operators, Herr Kaufinann 
said: 

“Being co-operators, we are men of 
peace. Our movement develops best 
when there is peace and friendship ami 
confidence among the nations. Only 
with these can the economic life of the 
world be re-established. It is not suffi¬ 
cient that arms have been laid down. 
We wish and ask you to work with us 
for the realization of our old co-opera 
five ideals of peace, liberty and 
fraternity. ’ ’ 

In preparation to tie up the western 
grain harvest for 1922, enough binder 
twine has been received by the Inter¬ 
national Harvester Company and Ply¬ 
mouth Cordage Company, since the 
opening of navigation, which if made 
into a single strand would encircle the 
earth 183 1-3 times, or form 20 strands 
reaching from the earth to the moon. 
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MOLASSES— FKKD MOLASSES IN BARRELS, 
lowest price. Moore-Morris, 304 Kensington 
Bldg., Winnipeg. 35-2 


HORSES 

TRADE—BLACK IMPORTED PERCHERON 
stallion, weight 1.S00. Trade for good 14-Inch 
gang plow. Apply 8. a. Fleming, Crossfleld, 

Al ta. _ __3 3-3 

LOST—TWO BAY MARES AND ONE GELDING, 
branded on right shoulder 8 and right thigh O 
8 . Q. Baird, Erickson, Man. 33-4 

SELL, OR EXCHANGE FOR WORK HORSES— 
Clydesdale stallion. Jno. Millar, Indian Head, 

Mask, _ 34-2 

SELLING—CAR LOAD OF HALTER-BROKE 
Percheron horses, cheap. What offers? Clias. 
Mutlle, Thelm a , Alta. _ 35-4 

CATTLE—Shorthorns 

SELLING—45 K EGISTERED SHORTHORNS 7 
cheap, must be sold, no feed. A. E. Johnston, 

May mont, Has k. __ 31-tl 

GOOD PEDIGREED REGISTERED SHORT- 
liorn hull, red, four years, quiet, good stock getter. 
J. II. Alnger, Grenfell, Husk. 34-2 


SWINE—Berkshire s 

BACON TYPE'‘berkSHIRES,' FROM I XIIIBI- 
tIon stock, April and May farrow, from long, 
nmturc sows, $15 and $20 each, papers Included. 
My sows are by first prize boar, second sow, 
Calgary. Thus. .1 Itorbrldge. ('rossllchl, Alla. 35-5 

Yorkshires 

SELLING YORKSHIRES, FARM, * PIIONO- 
grapti Want, beef bull. VVIImot Roach. Douglas- 
ton. 8 ask._ ___33-5 

Poland-Chinas 

REdiSTEItED POI AND-CIIINA SPRING PIGS, 
$12 to $15, pedigree furnished. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Nicholas Klzchook, Maklnak, Man. 

Duroc-Jerseys 


FOR SALE 

|> KGI8TK1U0D Duroe-Jerst\v Brood Sows. $^Q 
extra choice, four mouths old. 

FOR 1’Hsuua, Sn.sk. t’asli with order. Stock 
guaranteed. 

O. A. MAYEEE STOCK FARM 
PASQUA. SASK. 


DUROC-J ERSE A S, REGISTERED, III HER 
sex, two months old, Bailey strain. Improved 
type, $12 each. Clyde Stauffer, Alsask. Sask 32-4 

Hampshire* 

FOR SALE HAMPSHIRE HERD BOARS 

Apply to L, Hagenaon, Viking, Alta. _ 35-3 

SHEEF 

SELL OR EXCHANGE —REGISTERED I INCOLN 
ram. also ewes Kenneth Walker, Cayley. Aha. 
too voiiNt; SHEEP, $7.oo EACH. JARED 
Brown, Vermilion,jt'iiiimdngs. Mia 35-10 

DOGS~ FOXES, FURS & FET STOCK 

PURE IRISH WOLFHOUNDS FEMALES, 
three dollars; males, live. J. Young, St. Brleux, 

Sask.__ 34-2 

SELLING WOLFHOUND PUPS. BEST ItHEKit¬ 
ing, both parents fast, good killers, $ 10 . J. 
Douglas, Wapella, Sask. 34-2 

REGISTERED SILVER FOXES OFFERING 
few pairs 11)22 pups Correspondence solicited 
Photos Olaf I arson. Hlackfalds. Alta 
COII IK PUPS. THREE MONTHS Oil), COM- 
tneuclng to hunt cattle. $0 00, SS.00. H. J- 
Morrison, Watrou s. Sask. _ 3 j-2 

*•• al»* G.nsral 
OLLl/ij Mlioellaneeus 

Rye 


ROSEN RYE FOR SALE 

OKF.P from field taking First Prize. Lethbridge 
n' Exhibition, 11)22. Pronounced by government 
expert* to be the best Held of llye grown In 
I'anada tills season. Car load of sheaves sold to 
Dominion Government for exhibition purposes. 
Order your supply early. Will l>o shipping about 
Aug 20. Price $1.00 per bushel, machine nm, 
or $1.25 per bushel tveloaned and sacked. 

C. S'. CREST, Box 397, Lethbridge. Alta. 


PEDIGREE WINTER RYE. WISCONSIN 1210, 
registered Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, 
superior to Rosen, very hardy, $1.50 bushel, over 
20 bushels; under, more. Whitley Sons.jDouglas, 
Man 

HARDIEST STRAIN GENUINE WINTER RYE. 
pure seed, DO cents bushel, bags free. S. V Cowan, 

Wttldeck, Sask. __ 

SELLING KALI RM . CLEANED, SACKED, 
DO cents, f o b. W. 1 Horton, 1 awson. Sask. 34-2 

CLTAN SEED RYE. 70 CENTS BUSHEL, 
sacks extra W. .1 IUI1. Donav on. Sask 33-2 

EAl.l R1E, IMPROVED STRAIN. 75 CENTS 
bushel. T Kumbal. Miami. Man 36-2 

FOR SALE FAI.I RYE, CLE ANED. 75 CENTS 
per bushel, bags ex tra. Box 1D7, Gull La ke. Sask 

FARM LANDS Mlimellaneou* 


IRRIGATED FARMS 
IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA 

Sltuatad In the famous VAUXKALL DIS¬ 
TRICT. Bow River Irrigation Project. 

\ V K are telling the finest land hi Alberta at 
” $40 to $75 per acre with full water right, 
On*-flfUi cosh down, balance In easy, equal pay¬ 
ments over 18 years on amortisation plan, first 
lnatalment of which 1 * not due until at least 
two yean after date of Initial cash payment. 
It will pay you to Investigate. 

CANADA LAND AND IRRIGATION 00. 
LTD., MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


MIXED FARMING CHARTER, 50 ACRES 
broken, good district, $10 acre. Box 38, Tray nor, 
Saak. 34-4 

WANTXb—■nrhEAR Fk(ftl OWNER OF LAND 
tor Mle. O. X. Hawley. Baldwin, Wisconsin. 28-4 


FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 

WHERE TOU BUT, BELL OB EXCHANGE 

Ne money la wasted hi Guide classified ads. You say your say in the least number of words and we 
put your ad. where nobody will overlook It. Over 80,000 farmers can find your ad. every time It rims. 

Most Important—It wiil run where the most advertising of this kind is run, and where most people (who 

are In the market) bx>k for offerings. Try the economical way of Guide classified ads. We get results 
for others and can do It for you. 

FARMERS’ CLASSIFIED—Farmers’ advertising of livestock, poultry, seed grain, machinery, etc., 9 cents 
a word for 1 or 2 weeks —8 cents a word for 3 or 4 oonsecutlve weeks ordered at once—7 cents a word 
for 5 or 8 weeks ordered at once. Count each Initial as a full word, also count each set of four figures 
os a full word, as for example: "T. P. White has 2,100 acres for sole" contains eight words. Be sure 

and sign your name and address. Do not have any answers come to The Guide. The name and address 

must bn counted as part of the advertisement and paid for at the some rate. All advertisements must be 
classified under the heading which applies most closely to the article advertised. All orders for classified 
advertising must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements for this page must reach us seven days in 
advance of publication day, which Is every Wednesday. Orders for cancellation must also reach us seven 
days til advance. 

LIVESTOCK DISPLAY CLASSI FI ED—$0.75 per Inch per week; 5 weeks for the price of 4; 0 weeks 
for tho price of 7; 18 weeks for the price of 10. Stock cuts supplied free of charge. Cut* made to order. 
Coot $5.00 apiece. 

COMMERCIAL—9 cents a word classified—or $8.40 an Inch classified display—flat 




$1500 GETS 335-AG RE FARM. TEN CATTLE, 
growing crops and three horses, sheep, poultry, 
hogs and full equlpnuurt If taken now; winter’s 
comfort, assured future yours here; on Improved 
road, convenient market towns: 100 acres tillable; 
50-cow creek-watered pasture; about 3,000 cords 
wood, 100,000 feet pine timber; eight-room house. 
25-cow barn, stable, poultry bouse, etc. To settle 
affairs now, $5,500 takes all, oniy $1,500 cash. 
Details, section 7, Illustrated catalog, farm bargains 
throughout all Canadian provinces, free. Strout 
Farm Agency, 13 li.lt. King 8 t. West, Toronto. 

Canada. __ 

140 ACRES, WITH FURNISHED HOME, FIVE* 
horses, cat Me, poultry, vehicles, machinery, tools, 
crops Included If taken now; on Improved road, 
handy town; hunting, tlshlng; all tillable heavy 
loam, has raised 40 bushels wheat, SO bushels oats 
per acre; good two-story house, beautiful view; 
12-cow barn, granaries, garage Owner called 
away, $0,500 takes all, part cash. Charles J. 
I.utidy, Strout Farm Agency, Riverliurst, Sask., 
Can.__ 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AND CALIFORNIA— 
For up-to-date list of mixed farms, fruit farms, 
orchards, chicken ranches and cattle ranches In 
all British Columbia districts, also orange groves 
and grape vineyards In California, or truck land, 
write Pemberton A Son, 4 IS Howe St., Vancouver. 
Established 1SS7. 34tf 

FARM FOR S AI I H\1 F-SFCTION, I.KVKL, 
200 acres open, good soil, some stone, never-falling 
well, unlimited free range, abundance wood and 
building timber, log buildings, one tulle from 
school, 14 tulles from St. Walburg, Sask., four 
miles from railway survey Norman Tucker, 

Vermilion, Alta. _ 

FARM, let) ACRES. WITH HOUSE AND BUILD- 
lugs, 30 acres cropped, station three miles, first- 
class land, easily cleared. For price, apply James 

Bullwer, Oxdrlft, Out. _ 33-3 

I HAVE CASH BUYERS FOR SALEABLE 
farms Will deal with owners only. Give descrip¬ 
tion and cash price. Morris 5!. Perkins, 601 Guitar 

Bldg . Columbia. Mo._ 31-5 

CHOICE HALF-SECTION 1VHEAT LAND IN 
the famous Swan River Valley. 140 acres crop, 
building, good water, school beside farm, 3 4 miles 
from Konvlllo Box 64, Kenvllle. Man. 32-5 

Ol AK I I K-SFcnoN, HKNGOUGH DISTRICT.* 
Improved, town four tulles, worth $30 acre. Best 
offer above $S 00 acre takes. Forced to sell. 
Address. 322-36th \vo N . Minneapolis, Minn 
ASK WORTHINGTON.’ HE KNOWS, ABOUT 
farms. The little man with the big experience. 
Fruit, stock and grain farms, all sizes. Sun Life 

Bldg . Hamilton, out __ 

SKI I. YOUR PROPERTY OFIOKLY FOR CASHT* 
no matter where located. Particulars free. Real 
Estate Salesman Co . l>ept . 18, Lincoln, Nebr. tf 
SNAP H VI F-SECTION. 25$ ACRES IN CROPT 
Write for particulars. J. Thompson, Basswood. 
Man. 


FARM MACHINERY & AUTOS 


FOR SALE—ONE REPAIRED TWO-CYLINDER 
Marshall gasoline tractor, rated 35 belt H.P., good 
working condition. This tractor has the following 
parts new; One cylinder, both pistons, rings and 
valves, all main bearings, both connecting rods, 
oil pump, gasoline pump, K.W. high tension 
magneto with impulse starter. Has cab and extra 
large wide road wheels. Price only $1,650, f.o.b. 
Regina, which Includes sales tax; two fall terms 
to approved responsible party. Apply Sawyer- 

_ Massey Co, Ltd., Regina, Sask. _ 

SELLING—25-BARREL MIDGET MARVELL 
Hour mill In Kipling, Sask., good progressive town. 
Building 30 x 50, 16 high, hip roof, concrete base¬ 
ment; engine room 15 x 25; International engine, 
25 H.P. Price $8,200; $3,000 cash and terms; 
or wanted good miller to operate same. Write 
Ben Szakacs, Kipling, Sask. 34-3 

SELLING—29-50 AULTMAN-1 AYLOK l’RAC- 
tor, $1,800; 32-54 Case separator, $800; new cook 
car with complete equipment, $350; wagons and 
racks, tank wagon. Cash or guaranteed payment 
this fall. Everything first-class condition. Francis 

Stangler, Strathmore, Alta. _ 34- 5 

SELLING—COMPLETE THRESHING OUTFIT, 
25-horse J. I. Case steam engine, 42-62 steel 
separator, tank, wagon and straw cart. Will sell 
cheap to one party or syndicate on easy terms, 
or trade for quarter of clear land. A. H. Quandt, 
Churchbrldge, Sask. 34-2 

SELLING—36-56 SEPARATOR, $600; TITAN 
tractor to match, $1,200; 28-50 Case steel separator, 
$650; Titan 20-horse tractor, $500; Stanley Jones 
portable outfit, $400; Fordson tractor, with extras, 
$350. All ready Immediate shipment. Elliott & 

Co., La n gham, Sask. _ 

SELLING—THRESHING OUTFIT, RUMELY 
oil-pull, 30-60, 36-inch Ntchols-Shepard separator, 
14-foot Garden City feeder, also Stewart loader; 
good condition. Wm. Rlsdon, Box 232, Strath¬ 
more, Alta. 34-2 

CASE GAS ENGINE, 20-40. MINNEAPOLIS 
separator, 28-46, good condition, $1,500; part cash. 
Minneapolis separator, 32-56, $800. Reason 

selling poor crops. R. Nunuemaker, Jenner, 

Alta. _ 34-2 

SELLING— SAW YER-MASSEY 30 HORSE 
power Great West separator, 40-04, tanks and 
caboose; all working order. First payment $500, 
balance bankable notes. Mrs. S. G. Johnson, 

Cypress River, Man. _ 

SELL, OK TRADE FOR SMALL SEPARATOR— 
Aultman-Taylor separator, 36-56, and 40 H.P. 
Hart-Parr engine, splendid condition, always 
under cover. Ideal outfit for large farm, $1,500. 
M. E. Peto, Emerson, Man. 

FOR SALE AT $1,500, BIG FOUR 20 H.P. ONE- 
; man outfit, with Emerson automatic lift plow, 
five flat bottoms. Fort Pitt Ranch, Redland 

Station, Alta._ 35-3 

12-25 CASE TRACTOR, RUMELY IDEAL JR. 
separator, 18-40; also 18 H.P. Olds portable engine; 
all good condition. Sethmann and Young. Brown¬ 
field, Alta. 34-2 

BARGAIN—15-27 CASE TRACTOR, FIVE- 
dlsc Deere plow, double disc, all good condition. 
$1,000. Will sell separately. Albert Jaqua, 
Tuxedo, Man. 31-5 

SELLING—ONE OLD RED RIVER SPECIAL 
separator, 40-60, with Garden City wing feeder, 
almost new. Price $600. H. A. Meyer, Gilbert 
Plains. Man. 31-6 

CASE 12-25 TRACTOR, IN GOOD CONDITION. 
Cash $300, f.o.b. Carstalrs, Alta. Will sell terms 
at $350 to responsible party. F. R. Smith, Car¬ 
stalrs, Alta. Phone 8 . 35-2 

FOR SALE—12-20 HEIDER TRACTOR^ IN 
first-class condition; has never been used for 
plowing. Price $550. M. E. Greenlaw, Clan- 

wllllam, Man. 35-2 

BARGAIN—30-60 MOGUL INTERNATIONAL' 
oil iractor, A 1 condition, $800 cash, will take 
Ford car part payment. Morley Wilson. Creelman 
Sask. _ 35-3 


THRESHING OUTFIT, GOOD CONDITION* 
Pioneer 30-60 gas tractor. 36-56 Gelser sieveless 
separator; housed; belts complete; threshed 1921 
Cash $1,600. N. Ritchie, Stranraer, Sask. 32-6 
SELLING—JACKSON COMBINATION - SHEAF 
loader, used 30 days, good as new. housed, $600 
Would take young heavy horses part payment 
Box 112, Melfort, Sask. 32-4 

MINNEAPOLIS TRACTOR; 15-30, LISTER 
separator, 22 , blower, grain spout. Langdon self- 
feeder: bought 1920; cost $2,900. Sell $1 200 
Chas. Hnltgren. Box 1445, Calgary. Alta. *33-5 


glue, Rumely 32-52 separator, good condition 
for small separator, 20 to 24 Inches, good con¬ 
dition. Chas. Storek, Big Valley, Alta. 33-3 


FOR SALE—ONE HUBER TRACTOR. CHEAP. 
Just the thing for 22-tneh separator. Will trade 
for horses or cattle. D. E. Johnson, Conquest 

Sask. _34-3 

RUMELY’ OIL-PULLS, 30-60 AND 16-30, PLOWS 
for each; 36-56 Minneapolis separator; all good 
order. Snap for quick sale. *13-15 Ave W 
Calgary. Alta. 33.3 

SACRIFICE—FORDSON TRACTOR AND 
Oliver gang, both bottoms, stubble bottom, never 
used, $400; first-class condition. Sam Kernn 
Redcllff, Alta. 3 , 5-4 

SELLING—25-45 I.H.C. KEROSENE TRACTOR 
first-class condition, $700. Arthur McNabb’ 
Mlnnedosa. Man ' 


SELLING—12-25 ALL-WORK ENGINE, $450* 
LnCrossc hustler 14-tnch breaker, $30. H s’ 
Baker, Carseland.tAlta. 33.3 


Last Call 

The time is very short now in which to make sales of used farm machinery. In 
a couple of months fall work will he over, and so will end your chances of selling 
used machinery this year. 

So this is your chance to make a ‘ last call” on the farmers of Western Canada 
through a Guide Classified Ad. to soil that trnctor, breaking plow, stubble plow, 
slump puller, potato digger, etc. Get your money out of them now when time* 
are good. A Guide Ad. will do it. 

We’re selling used machinery every week from ads. on this page. Look them over 
We’re doing it for them and can do it for you. 

The Grain Growers’ Guide - Winnipeg, Man. 
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FOR SALE OR TRADE — 29-50 SAWYER.' 

Massey separator, for horses or cattle. Would 
E consider deal on a car. T. Rosko, Gull Lake, 8 mi 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—28-INCH RUMELY 
Ruth feeder, In good condition. Offers solicited 

W. Curtis Ma rtin, Box 190, Roland, Man. _ 

SELLING—CASE 28-80, STEAM, 40-62 STEEL 

separator, first-class condition, ready to thresh 

J. V. Patterson, Hearne, S as k. _ 

SELL OR TRADE—22 H.P. STEAM ENGlNf 
rebuilt, $600. Accept light tractor, horses or catik 

J. E. Andrew, Glrvln, Sask ._ 33 h 

SELLING — 26-HORSE AMERICAN-ABIt 
steam threshing engine, good condition. S. 1 

Sifton, Moose Jaw, Sask. _3b 

SELLING—14-28 AVERY TRACTOR, FOUE 
furrow plow, good condition, *000 cash, $l,O 0 ( 

two payments. Box 64, Kenvllle , Ma n._32-j 

36-60 THRESHING MACHINE, CHEAP FOl 
cash, or young stock. Stanley Trott, Moli 
Man. 

FOR SALE—12-25 ALL-WORK TRACT® 
perfect condition. Bowman Bros., Sedalla, Alt 

HAY AND FEED 

CHOICE PRAIRIE HAY, $15 TON, IToii 
shipping point. W. H. Cleary, 326 Ave. B Sout! 
Saskatoon, Sask. 34 

LUMBER, FENCE POSTS, ETC? 


BARGAINS IN CORDWOOD—JACK PINE M 
poplar. Write for prices f.o.b. your station. 7 
Prince Albert Fuel Co. I,td., Prince Albert, Stk 
CORDWOOD—WRITE FOR DELIVER! 
prices. Enterprise Lumber Co., Ed monton, Al 

SITUATIONS VACANT^ 


SALESMAT) WANTED FOR MANITOBA, SAl 
katchewan and Alberta to represent “Canadi 
ffu/serles. ’ Largest list of hardy varletl 
by Western Experimental Static! 
S**** 8 ** cominlMlons, exclusive territory, handsol 
Ont stone and Wellington, Toroir 

TEACHERS WANTED 

WANTED—TEACHER - 'FOR S.D. No, 26 
who holds first or second class 
term commencing September 3. Salary $l“d 6 fi‘i 
year, per ordinance. Apply with full parties 
^secretary-treasurer. W. C. Ettlnger, Metisko^ 

SOLICITORS—PATENT&^EGA ; 

F ^iT) I f, l f R ^ TON ‘n UGH & c O., theoTTTest M 

Hshed firm. Patents everywhere. Head Ofttt 

Si° y nffl nk » ltl|! \ Twi,nlo: Ottawa Office, 5 Elg 
St. Offices throughout Canada. Booklet free. * 

HUDSON, ORMOND. SPICE & sYMINGT<T 

barristers, solicitors, etc., 303-7 Merchants Bat 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. Phones: A2336-7-S 

Honey, Syrup, Fruits, Vegetables, E: 


BLACKBERRIES 

PfAVftn iClOUS n. late , variety with the WIL1 
, e y in 5 for pies 811,1 canning. Ont) 
$2.25 per standard crate. LATE APPLES On 

APPLFR^Ort* 8 ’ ? 1 ' 50 Per box. C00kINI 
APPLES, 90c per box. LATE PEARS $1 75 m 

BLACKBERRI^^Tt; $150 
BLACKBERRIES! They are good! You’ll like ’em 

ROY o 00 D ’ A ’ MACKINNON 

B ° X n li 8 ' CHILLIWACK, Eft 

_ORDER NOW. CASH WITH ORDER I 


NEW HONEY, NEW PRICES—GUARANTY 
N°_ 1 PU , re wlllte c ‘ Iover - direct from prod nr 
crate of six ten-pound mfi 
Branch° v Re £ re SSSv Stapd ,ard Bank. Bk 
Toronto. N ‘ K ’ McLean > 37 Armstrong A\ 

PF cTt" 1 sweet C A?l'rat l h H ?i N i E Y ~ NA 1 ^ BFlTP O’ 
1 sweet. All gathered by our own heps r™ 

20 c’rates 0 $908 ^ The 1 i / a“ , Cr: i tes - S!1 60 ,ra 
Ont. ’ The Pettit Apiaries, Georgetov 


rf'F™ To d b c Tu d ceti p d oun j ds 

M urdoch, Brucefleld. On t.. ela ’ 

WHiTE CLOVER HONEY—NEW CROP HF A’ 
delicious flavor. Produced from or*« 
iK 6 eiiff St Whlt V J ,over districts In Ontario I’l 
^ 3 »n OUnti ’ I ° b- Tillsonburg, Ontario Crg 
O 30 or 6 Q pound,. E, V. Tlllson. T lllannhS^ 

HONEY FOR SALE—NEW WHIT?-an! 

la°ger orders b a et e te°r f nH ton ' po,ln ,‘ l PaUs. dellvo 
Fowler^MoorQ lehi. P rtn ?’ 8 “ mple 25 " enta - * 
QUALITY" CLOVER HONEY PUT - 1 
We 8 f ’t V w e ood nd On? n ' POUnd P ‘" 8 Wm ’’ ^bomp. 

CLOVER HONEY. 17 DOLITa R S F OR 
ten-pound palls. J. A. Rudolph, R.R. 4 . MUct 

RIPE TOMATOES. FIVE-CRaI I i oTb—■ 


APPLES, $1.75; PEARS, $2.00 40 POI 

wS&S ISS* , B , r* > ’ 20 K 

•TiX 


NURSERY STOCK 




general miscellaneous 


COAL Tlle wlse man Will order his r( 

, thta year. We are prepared in 
good coal n , a fnlr prl( . e Write or w<« 

104t H h E aSc EAT , NORTHERN COAL CO 
104th AVE. and 104th ST.. EDMONTON 
_SoleAgents for “Alberta” Cial 


SMOKING TOBACCO" 

ou f Y lrKtnl * and Burley broket, i„, r m 
Honl lra .f form ' 80c Pound; 10-pouml j 
delivered, prepaid, by mall. 1 

CHA8 ~ BAR NARD, LEAMING TON 0 I 

PRODUCE 


LIVE POULTF 

Offer: Fat Old Hens, 21c lb. Spring \ 
over 3§ lbs., fat and marketable 26 

CONSOLIDATED PACKERS ’ 

237 FLORA AVENUE . W | N nir 


Poultry and Eggs Wan 

* 

Spring Chickens. 2 j ib 8 . and" over 
Young Duck.........HUhest^* 

»^l riCe8 W innipeg. Crates prepaid , 

toba or Saskatchewan. Prompt return* 10 

THE ROYAL PRODUCE C0MP*u« 
97 AIK1N8 8TREET 























